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MINUTES OF THE VESTRY OF ST. STEPHEN’S PARISH, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 1754-1873 


Edited by ANNE ALLSTON PoRCHER 


FOREWORD 


By an act of Assembly, May 11, 1754, the upper, or northwestern, portion 
of St. James Parish, Santee, sometimes known as “English Santee,” was 
cut away and made into the parish of St. Stephen’s, a chapel of ease that 
lay within its bounds being declared its parish church. As the chapel 
building was both ruinous and insufficient, an act of May 19, 1762, pro- 
vided for the appointment of nine commissioners to receive subscriptions 
to build a “Church on any land in St. Stephen’s then used for a Churchyard, 
and to dispose of the Pews,” the revenue from their sale being intended to 
pay for the new building. Those who would know how much the church 
was afterwards esteemed and the reasons for it may find full accounts of 
it in Frederick Dalcho, An Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in South Carolina and Samuel G. Stoney, Plantations of the Carolina 
Low Country. 

A large part of St. Stephen’s was first planted by Huguenot families, 
removed from French Santee, after they had outgrown smaller holdings 
and outworn poorer suil. At the time of the creation of the new parish, in 
the boom years that followed the War of the Austrian Succession, they were 
prospering mightily with indigo. 

Dalcho reported in 1819 that the St. Stephen’s Vestry minutes had been 
lost,! but this was not the case. According to notations appearing in the 
following pages, the original volume, containing “almost 50 or 60 Pages 
bound in Parchment,’’ was destroyed in the fire which consumed the house 
at Harbin Plantation in 1865. Either all or the greater part of its contents, 
however, had been copied at the direction of W. Mazyck Porcher in 1850 
when steps were being taken to protect the church property which had not 
been used for a number of years. To the materials thus secured Mr. 
Porcher added: 1) a few documents obtained from other but unidentified 
sources, 2) a record of the measures adopted in the 1850’s for the preserva- 
tion of the building, and 3) the minutes of the vestry during the four years 
following the reopening of the church in 1869. Unfortunately, the fate of 
this volume is unknown to the writer, but a typescript copy, carefully 
prepared by the late Joseph I. Waring for the Diocese of Lower South 


1 Historical Account (Charleston, 1820), p. 331. 
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Carolina, is now available.? This copy is reproduced below without other 
change than the rearrangement of certain passages in order to sin them 
into their proper chronological order 


It is not improbable that the minutes as h re fairly com- 
plete for the years between 1754 and 1802, fo at the date 


of the separation of St. Stephen’s from the older James Santee, 





They cont ain one or more entries { reacn year UNUM 14S vhen the meetings 
} 1: . ] | e 4] D..24°.1 4° . 
were probably discontinued on account of the British occupation of the 


Low jig The record is resumed in 1784 and continues until 1790 





when another gap of ten years occurs. By ime, however, it is obvious, 


as Frederick A. Porcher has pointed out,’ that the Pan were aban- 
doning the mother chure f ease at ville, their 


summer residence founded in 1794. 





In all probability the efforts to main- 
tain a congregation at St. Stephen’s church were discontinued after the 
meetings brie fly ‘d I 


recorded for the years, 1800-1802. Dalcho states that in 


r 
1819 there was ‘‘neither Incumbent nor congregation.” ‘The lands in its 


~* 


neighborhood,” he adds, ‘‘are either worn out, or subject to such dangerous 
freshets, that the country round the Church is abandoned.’”! 


Vestry Book 


[Note on the flyleaf: W Mazyck Porcher got this Book from Wm Dubose, 
& had all from 1770 Rallies by an amanuensis in 1850 the original is 


in the possession of Heirs of Wm Dubose.} 


OATHS 


Church Wardens 


You shall execute the Office of Church Warden in the Parish of St 
Stephens, in Craven County, where you are chosen for this ensuing yea 
according to your skill and Discretion in his Majesty’s Laws Ecclesiastical 
now in force. So help you God. 


The Oath to be taken by every Person who shall be admitted to any 
)ffice Civil or Military within three Months after his admittance. 

2 This volume also contains a copy of the Register of the United Chapels of St. 
John’s and Bt. heifer cngypaia beginning in 1819; hence the binder’s title: “St. Stephen’s 
and St. John’s, 1754-1873.’’ Permission to print was granted by Bishop Albert 5. 
Thomas. 


3 Samuel Gaillard Stoney, ‘“The Memoirs of Frederick Augustus Porcher,”’ this 
Magazine, XLIV (1943), p. 140. 
4 Dalcho, Historical Account, p. 330. 
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I do truely & sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify & declare in my Con- 
science before God & the World that our Sovereign Lord King George is 
; 


lawfull & rightfull King of the Realm, and of all other his Majesty’s Do- 
minions & Countries therewith belonging 


The Declaration of Fidelity 


I do sincerely pepe & solemnly declare before God & to the World that 
I will be true & faithful to King George & I do solemnly profess & declare 
that I do from my heart abhor & detest & renounce as impious «& heretica 
that Damnable doctrine and position, that Princes Excommunicated or 
deprived by the Pope or any Authority of the See of Rome may be deposed 
or Murdered by their Subjects or other whatsoever, and I do declare that 
no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State or Potentate hath or ought to 
have any Power, Jurisdiction, Superiority, or Preeminence or Authority, 
Ecclesiastical or Spiritual within this Realm. 


L 


St Stephens Parish May 31st 1754 
Reverend Sir, 

As the Legislature by the late division of the Parish has invested us with 
Power and Priviledge of inviting a Minister of God’s word to live amongst 
us, We the underwritten Subscribers would i wanting in our duty if we 
neglected to make application as soon as put into our power of getting « 
Pastor amongst us and as we have had the satisfaction of your acquaintance 
for some time since and having an high opinion of your Veracity would 
think ourselves obliged if you would be pleased to accept of the Cure of 
this Parish. We are sensible that we lay under many disadvantages at 
present which other Parishes doth not, but we hope in as short a time as 
our abilities will permit and time and dieuanenieds will allow of to make 
your residence here as agreeable as in our Power. We can only insure at 
present that you may depend on having the Thirty Pounds Sterling which 
the Society® grants to other Parishes as they are bound to their Missionaries 
which this Parish is not entitled to shall be yearly paid to you by us which 
is all we have to add at present but that we are Reverend Sir your most 
humble Servants 
James Bagby, Chas Cantey, Patrick Brenan, Peter Gourdin, Peter Sinkler, 
Saml Cordes, Thos Valley, Phil Williams, Isaac Couturier, Saml Cooper, 
Lewis Caw, David Boisseau, Thos fated John Pamor, Peter Porcher, 
James Davis, Bassell Nowell, Isaac Porcher, James Boisseau, Saml Ber- 
nois, V the mark of Rene Lenew, Saml P ant, Thomas tegiiin. John Wil- 
liams, Lewis Gourdin, David Palmer, Peter Lequeux, Thos Greenland, 


5 The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
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Matthew Whitfield, Jos Palmer, Jos Porcher, Gidn Couturier, George 
Bagby, Geo King, Philip Porcher, Abram Chinner 

[To the Reverend Mr Alexander Keith® 


St Stephens Parish July 13th 1754 

Gentlemen 

Your kind and obliging Letter of May 31st contained an invitation to the 
Rectorship of your Parish of St Stephens which is now separate and Dis- 
tinct from St James’s Santee (since the late Act of Council and Assembly) 
I the more readily & cheerfully accept of as you are all unanimous in signing 
the said Letter and shall God willing endeavour to serve you in the charac- 
ter and capacity of a Clergyman according to the utmost of my Power & 
abilities, but there is one favour must beg to be indulged in which is this, 
that as it would appear ungenerous in me not to give the other Parish of 
St James’s timely notice of my leaving them have accordingly promised to 
Officiate for a few Months in the same manner have hitherto done, until 
they are provided with a Pastor of their own. 

Recommending you all to the care Blessing and protection of Almighty 
God, I am with the sincerest Love Esteem & Regard Gentlemen 

Your very much Obliged Friend, Pastor, & Servant 
Alexr Keith 


To The Gentlemen of the Parish of St Stephens 


St Stephens July 22d 1754 Since the Division of this Parish from St 
James Santee Agreeable to Notice the Parishioners met at the Church and 
the underwritten Persons were chosen as Vestry men and Church-Wardens 
Vestry: René Peyre, Saml Peyre, Peter Sinkler, Peter Lequieux, Charles 
Cantey, Isaac Porcher, John Pamor; Wardens: George Bagby, David 
Boisseau 


Monday 26th August 1754 This day after the Vestry being qualified met 
at the Parish and agreed with Mr John Smith to repair the Parish Church 
Vizt for Shingling, Steps at the Doors, a Table and a place under the 
Pulpit to lock up the Books, for Fifteen pounds & Benches at thirty five 
shillings each. 


Monday the 7th October 1754. The Vestry met at the Parish Church 
and qualified the Church Wardens and at the same time qualified Mr David 
Boisseau Register, and drawed an Order on Mr Motte in favour of the Revd 


6 Formerly assistant rector at St. Philips, Charles Town, but at this time serving 
in St. James Santee. 
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Alexr Keith from the 25th March to the 29th of September 1754 for the 
Salary due him as Rector of this Parish. 

And at the same time wrote a Letter to the Vestry of St James Santee to 
acquaint them that the Vestry & Church Wardens agree to their putting 
out the present Poor in their Parish and that they are ready to divide the 
Parochial Money which is at present in the hands of Mr. Charles Cantey. 

2 dly And have agreed to assess this Parish for the relief of the poor, 
Vizt One shilling for every hundred acres, One shilling for every slave, and 
six pence for every hundred pounds at Interest, and that Messrs Joseph 
Palmer & Theodore Gourdin is appointed Collectors of the above said Tax 
and the said assessment and collection be returned to us the first Monday 
in December 1754. 

3 dly Agreed to give Mr Lequeux for one year rent of his House the Sum 
of Twenty pounds provided that the repairs that is agreed to make Vizt to 
put four Glass Windows and to plaister the upper floor do not amount to 
more than twenty pounds, and if it should he will make an abatement so 
as to make the rent not more than forty Pounds. 

The above Resolutions agreed, 7th October 1754 
David Boisseau Register 


Novr 26th At a Meeting of the Vestrys of the Parish of St James Santee 
and the Parish of St Stephens at the House of Mr Elisha Guerry by appoint- 
ment for dividing the Parochial Money equally between the above said 
Parishes, all the above said Money amounting to Five hundred and eighteen 
pounds after deducting an Account due to Mr Samuel Peyre for twenty five 
pounds which was paid to him for sawing for the Church of St Stephens, 
was divided accordingly and the part which was due to St Stephens amount- 
ing to Two hundred « fifty nine pounds was then in the hands of Mr 
Charles Cantey 

David Boisseau Register 


11th December 1754 This day the Church Wardens and Vestry met at 
the Parish Church and paid Mr. John Smith Sixty One pounds 15/6 for 
Work done at the Church out of the Parochial money. 

The same day the Vestry & Church Wardens paid Mr. Charles Cantey 
One pound ten shillings for Nails to repair the Church out of the said 
Parochial money. 

David Boisseau Register 


Easter Monday March the 3lst 1755 The Parishioners met at the 
Parish Church and by a Legal Election the following Persons were Voted 
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in as Vestry men & Church Wardens. Vizt Vestry: Charles Cantey, Isaac 
Porcher, Sam! Peyre, Saml Cordes, Peter Porcher, Philip Porcher, Philip 
Williams; Wardens: Joseph Palmer, Peter Gourdin, 

And at the same time drew an Order on the Treasurer in favour of the 
Revd Mr Alexander Keith for half Years Salary ending the 29th March 
Instant 

David Boisseau Register 


May the 8th 1755. This day the Vestry met at the Church and was 
qualified, before Mr. John Palmer & Peter Gourdin & Joseph Palmer 
Church Wardens 

After paying the Revd Mr Alexander Keith the Money subscribed to 
him for the Year 1754 there was Twenty three Pounds 3/9 left in the hands 


of David Boisseau Church Warden. 


February 24th 1756. This day the Church Wardens & Vestry met and 
agreed to pay Mr. Saml Peyre the Sum of Thirty Pounds 16/ for the repairs 
to Parsonage or Mr Lequeux’s House, and at the same time Seven pounds 
to Saml Bennet for plaistering said house, out of the Parochial Money in 
the hands of Mr Charles Cantey, and at the same time paid Mr. Lequeux 
the Sum of Eight Pounds 5/ which is the balance due to him for Repairs & 
Rent of his House, ending the first day of January last past, and the 
balance which now remains in the hands of Mr Charles Cantey of Parochial 
Money being One hundred «& forty nine pounds 14/ he has this day sur- 
rendered into the hands of Mr Joseph Palmer One hundred & Eighty nine 
pounds 14/ including Forty pounds received of the — treasurer for 
the Year 1754. We have also agreed this day to pay Mr Lequeux the Sum 
of Forty Pounds for the rent of hi s House the ensuing Year commencing the 
first day of January 1755 & ending the first day of January 1756. 

By an Acct we have received from the Church Wardens & Vestry of 


Poor dated the 4th day of 


St James Santee for the maintenance of the 
September 1754 and ending the 18th day of December 1755 being One 
hundred & fourteen pounds 13/3 which is due to Mr. Edward Jerman and 
Mr Isaac Legrand being the total amount of their accounts to the said 18th 
Decr 1755, the one half of which is a dividend due from the Parish of St 
Stephens, and also Six Pounds 2/3 short, paid to Mr Barnett for the Year 
1754, which 3 due from this Parish also, Amounting in the whole to Sixty 
three pounds 8/10 which is now in the hands of Mr Peter Gourdin, including 
a few anise, vhich is paid. Charles Cantey, Peter Porcher, Saml 
Peyre, Isaac Porcher, Philip Williams, Saml Cordes, Vestry; Peter Gourdin, 
Jos Palmer, Church Wardens 


(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGE AND DE. THE CITY GAZETTE 


Contributed By ExizaAperu H. JerRvrey 
(Continued from January) 
Died, at Boston, on the 28th ult. after a short illness, Mr. James Cutler, 
one of the Editors and Proprietors of the Boston Gazette, in the 45th year of 


his age. (Thursday, May 14, 1818) 


+} 41, Inat f . ns £ hie ) . 

Departed this life, on the 8th inst. after a painful illness, which he bore 

with exemplary composure and fortitude, Mr. James D. Sommers, in the 
32d year of his age. (Thursday, May 14, 1818) 


‘ 


Died, on the 6th March last, at his residence in Pendleton District in the 


65th year of his age, Captain John Tippen, a native of this State, and one 


ms 


amongst the oldest settlers of the District. (Thursday, May 14, 1818) 


Married on Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Munds, Mr. Mathew 
to Miss Catherine Bulger, both of this city. (Saturday, May 16, 1818) 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Mary Sarah Long; together with 
those of Capt. Robert S. Long, and Mr. Moses Andrews; likewise the 
Members of the Episcopal Churches, are invited to attend the Funeral of 
Mrs. Mary Sarah Long, This Afternoon, at four o’clock, from her late 
residence, No. 7 Wall-street. (Saturday, May 16, 1818) 


Married, on the 11th inst. in St. Bartholomews Parish, by the ] 
Mr. Fowler, Mr. Charles P. L. Westendorff, Merchant of this city 
Rachel Jemima, eldest daughter of James M. Crosskeys, esq. (1 


May 18, 1818) 


Died, in Darlington District, on the 10th inst. in the 87th year of his age, 
Mr. James Lane, a man who has adorned a public profession of Christianity 
for more than twenty-five years. Died, in Columbia, on the 7th instant 
Mr. John M’Ilwaine. (Tuesday, May 19, 1818) 


The following are the names of the unfortunate persons who were drowned 
on Saturday last, in Wanc mh river, by the upsetting of a boat on her passage 
o the Camp-Meeting:—Capt. Joseph Quinby, for many years a respectable 
to the ¢ p-Meeting :—Capt. Joseph Quinby, for many years a respectabl 
and useful inhabitant of this city; Mr. Jacob F. Team, a blacksmith, also 
a resident; Mr. Robert Alexander, a native of Ireland, and has a family 
71 
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residing in Smithfield (R.I.), Mr. Charles Bridge, a native of Massachusetts, 
and one of the firm of M. & C. Bridge, of this city; Mr. Samuel Perkins 
Spear, a native of Boston, and Mr. James March, a native of Haverhill, 
Mass. The name of the seventh unfortunate sufferer, we have been as 
yet unable to learn, as we have been yet unable to discover, as the pas- 
sengers in the boat were principally strangers to each other. A boat was 
yesterday dispatched to drag the river for the bodies, but which had not 
returned last evening. (Tuesday, May 19, 1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. John Anthony, together with 
those of Mrs. Anthony are invited to attend the Funeral of Mr. John 
Anthony, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, from his late residence over Cannon’s 
Bridge, next door to the Honorable Judge Johnson. (Wednesday, May 20, 
1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Joseph Quinby, are invited to 
attend his Funeral from No. 6 Pinckney-street, This Morning, precisely 
at eight o’clock. The Members of the Mechanic Society are particularly 
requested to attend. (Thursday, May 21, 1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Messrs Daniel Perkins and George 
Gibbon, are respectfully invited to attend the Funeral of Mr. Samuel P. 
Spear, from No. 240 East Bay, This Afternoon, precisely at 4 o’clock. 
(Thursday, May 21, 1818) 


Among the victims of the recent accident in Wando River was Mr. 
Charles Bridge, of Beverly, Massachusetts... .. Eulogy, in recording his 
virtues, only reminds us of the extent of our bereavement. (Friday, 
May 22, 1818) 


Died at Bordeaux on the 6th March last, in the 58th year of his age, after 
a long and severe sickness, Mr. Thomas Tunno, many years settled in this 
City, where his death is deservedly and sincerely regretted by a numerous 
body of respectable friends. (Friday, May 22, 1818) 


Died, in Darlington District, on Saturday last, after a long illness Colonel 
Lemuel Benton. (Friday, May 22, 1818) 


Died, in the same District, on the same day, after a few days illness Capt. 
James D. W. Zimmerman. (Friday, May 22, 1818) 


Among the unfortunate victums, who were drowned on Saturday last, 
in Wando River, it is our melancholy duty to announce Mr. James March, 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES ie 


a native of Haverhill, Massachusetts, whose body was found on Thursday 
last, and buried yesterday morning. This young man, tho a stranger in 
our city, was much beloved and esteemed by all who knew him. ... (Sat- 
urday, May 23, 1818) 


Married, on Thursday last, by the Rev. Mr. Bachman, Mr. George H. 
Eckhoff to Miss Catherine Kemnitz, all of this City. (Monday, May 25, 
1818) 


Departed this transitory life, on Saturday, the 16th inst. by the upsetting 
of a boat in Wando River, opposite Cat Island, about 17 miles from this 
City, on his way to the Methodist Camp-Meeting, Capt. Joseph Quinby, 
a native of Newburyport, (Mass.) but for about 30 years a respectable and 
worthy inhabitant of this city, 20 years of which he held a commission in 
the 29th regiment. A tender wife and eight children, an aged mother 

. are left to lament the sudden and untimely death... (Monday, May 
25, 1818) 


Married, on the 14th inst. at Augusta, by the Rev. Mr. Eagen, Mr. 
Sebastion Aimar, of this city to Miss Adela Menard, daughter of Mr. Peter 
Menard, merchant of Augusta. (Wednesday, May 27, 1818) 


Died, at Suvannah, on the 16th inst. in the prime of life, Mrs. Mary 
Devant, wife of Mr. J. Devant. (Wednesday, May 27, 1818) 


Married, last evening, by the Rev. Dr. Furman, Mr. St. Lo Mellechamp, 
Jun. of Stono, to Miss Eliza Mary Burch. (Friday, May 29, 1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Mary Ann Roberson, are 
requested to attend her Funeral This Afternoon at 4 o’clock, from her late 
residence Wraggborough, near the Second Presbyterian Church. (Mon- 
day, June 1, 1818) 


Married, in Savannah, on the 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Kollock, Mr. 
Waterman Carr, of Massachusetts, to Mrs. Lettisha Ross, of Savannah. 
(Wednesday, June 3, 1818) 


Drowned, in Savannah river, on the evening of the 27th inst. John B. 
Mars, aged about forty-four years, a native of Ireland, and for many years 
past a respectable merchant of this city. Major Mars was on the eve of 
sailing for Liverpool when he was accidentally knocked over board. The 
body has not been found. (Wednesday, June 3, 1818) 
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Died on the 14th Jan. last at sea, on board of the ship Margaret, on her 


passage from Batavia to Philadelphia a prey to the dreadful malady of that 
climate, after a severe and tedious illness, Capt. Jacob Benners, of Phila- 
delphia, in the 53d year of his age. (Wednesday June 3, 1818) 


Married, on Thursday evening, 28th ult. at the residence of D. W. Mongin 
Esq. in South Carolina, by the Rev. Mr. iin Mr. George A. Turkneth, 
of Augusta (Ga.) to Miss Mary C. Mongin, daughter of Daniel W. Mongin, 
Esq. of the former place. (Thursday, June 4, 1818) 


Married, on Daniel’s Island, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Gadsden 
Mr. James Addison, of St. Stephen’s Parish, to Miss Elizabeth Fordham, 


of said Island. (Friday, June 5, 1818) 


Died, on the 17th March last, in the 35th year of her age, Mrs. Margaret 
, ot. Peters 


Parish. She has left an affectionate husband and five children, with a large 


oberts, consort of Mr. Reuben Roberts, of Beaufort District 


connection of relatives and friends to lament their irreparable loss,... 
(Friday, June 5, 1818) 


Married, at Portsmouth (Vir.) on the 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Griffith, 
Henry Dennison, Esq. “at of the United States Navy, to Miss Eliza 
Ann Read. (Saturday, June 6, 1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. William Logan are 
invited to the Funeral of the latter, from his late residence, Cannonbor- 
ough, at 4 o’clock This Afternoon. (Saturday, June 6, 1818) 


Seldom are we called upon to perform the last tribute of respect, to the 
departed merits of a friend, with more consol: ution, than in delineating the 
Christian perfections and character of Mrs. Mary Ann Robinson, who 
resigned her last breath, to him who gave it, on the 31st of May, 1818 aged 
55 years, 1 month and 19 days... . (Tuesday, June 9, 1818) 


Died, aged 62, at Kalorama, on the evening of the 30th of May, Mrs. 
Ruth Barlow, relict of the late Joel Barlow, envoy extraordinary ee the 
United States at the Court of France. Mrs. Barlow was a native of Con- 
necticut, ... (Tuesday, June 9, 1818) 


Married, on the 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Myers, Captain John E. N. 
Runciman, to Miss Sarah Delaney Sears, both of this city. (Wednesday, 
June 10, 1818) 
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Married, on Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Bachman, Mr. 
Samuel Wharton to Miss Jane Keckley, the eldest daughter of Colonel 
Keckley; both of this city. (Friday, June 12, 1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Aberegg are invited to 


attend the Funeral of the latter from their residence in Archdale-street 
This Afternoon, at five o’clock, without further invitation. (Friday, June 


12, 1818) 


Died, on Friday evening last, of the consumption, Mr. Augustus W. 
Wright of New York, aged 19 years and 6 months. Mr. W. came to this 
city about four weeks since, in the hope of improving his health. He has 
left parents and a numerous train of relatives in New York... (Monday 
June 15, 1818) 


Married, on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Furman Mr. Barak 
G. Thomas, to Miss Sarah Ann M’Lean, of this city. (Thursday, June 18, 
1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Thomas Allison and Mr. James 
Drummond are requested to attend the Funeral of Mr. Allison, This 
Afternoon, at 5 o’clock, at 105 Queen-street, without further invitation. 
(Monday, June 22, 1818) 


Died, in this city, on Thursday, the 11th inst. in the 35th year of his age, 
William Cordes, Esq. of St. Stephen’s Parish. He suffered much during a 


lingering illness, and met his fate with resignation ...in the relations of 
brother, friend and master, his loss is deeply felt... . (Friday, June 26, 
1818) 


On Sunday, the 7th inst. was called from this scene of suffering, Miss 
B. A. Hall, eldest daughter of the late Walter Hall, esq. and sister of Judge 
Hall of Louisiana. ... (Saturday, June 27, 1818.) 


Married, on Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Buchan, Mr. 
tobert Clarke, to Miss Elizabeth 8. Price, both of this place. (Monday, 
June 29, 1818) 


Died, in this city, yesterday, the 1st instant Dr. Christopher Fuller of 
St. Andrew’s Parish aged 41 years. (Thursday, July 2, 1818) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Dr. Christopher Fuller, are 
requested to attend his Funeral, at his late residence No. 17 Beaufain 
street, at 1 o’clock This Day. (Thursday, July 2, 1818) 


Departed this transitory existence on the 26th ult after a painful illness 
of six days, which he bore with Christian fortitude, Mr. George Claggin 
Pease, in the 25th year of his age. In the death of this young man, a dis- 
consolate widow and two young orphans have been bereft of their earthly 
protection; and a fond sister of an affectionate brother... (Saturday, 
July 4, 1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Capt. Josiah Crosby and Mrs. Hannah 
Crosby, and the Members of the Fellowship Society, are requested to 
attend the Funeral of the former, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock from his late 
residence, No. 48 Anson-street, without further notice. (Tuesday, July 
14, 1818) 


Died, on the 28th ultimo. on board the schr. New Orleans, on his passage 
from this City to New York, Doctor William M. Ross, a native of Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey aged 47. ... Doctor Ross received both his classical and 
professional education in the city of New-York. ...He was the private 
pupil of Dr. Mitchell who not only esteemed him as a scholar and a physi- 
cian, but one of his best literary friends. Dr. Ross resided seven years in 
the West Indies, and during that time was engaged in an extensive practice 
in the Island of Jamaica, .. . At the commencement of the late War between 
the United States and Great Britain, Dr. Ross left Jamaica. . . sacrificed 
a handsome property in the West Indies, returned to New York, and 
immediately entered the American army with the high rank of Hospital- 
Surgeon. He was chief of the Medical Staff on Wilkinson’s expedition 
down the St. Lawrence...he was afterwards Director of the post of 
Sackett’s Harbor; and at the conclusion of the War, became the intimate 
friend of General Wilkinson. ... (Thursday, July 16, 1818) 


Died, lately, at his seat in Rutherford County Tenn. General Thomas 
Washington, aged 55 years [sic]. He was a soldier in the war of the revolu- 
tion, was a brave, active and skillful partisan, and in every grade, from a 
private to a brigade, he knew his duty and did it. He was an affectionate 
husband, a kind father and an obliging friend. NashvilleClarion. (Friday, 
July 17, 1818) 


Died, in Newport R.I. on the 28th ult. Colonel Henry Smith, at the age 
of 51 years, formerly first Senator of this State, and for a time our acting 
Order Magistrate. (Friday, July 17, 1818) 
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Died, on Tuesday the 22d ult. at his seat in Charlotte county, Va. Paul 
Carrington, Esq. in the 86th year of his age. (Friday, July 17, 1818) 


Died, in this city, on the 18th instant, Thomas Mathews, Esq. in the 
55th year of his age. (Tuesday, July 21, 1818) 


Died, on Edings Bay, on the night of the 18th inst. in the 48th year of 
his age, Joseph James Murray, full of the faith and hope of the Gospel, and 
much regretted by a numerous circle of relations and acquaintances. 
(Thursday, July 23, 1818) 


Died, in Georgetown on the 19th inst. Mrs. Rebecca Vereen, of a pul- 
monary complaint; aged 30 years and 7 months. (Friday, July 24, 1818) 


Died, on the 13th inst. much regretted, in the 44th year of his age, 
Capt. Josiah Crosby, ... He was a native of North Carolina, but for the 
last twenty-two years a resident of this city. (Tuesday, July 28, 1818) 


Departed this transitory life, on Saturday morning, the 18th inst. in 
Clarendon County, Sumter District in the sixteenth year of his age, Master 
Charles Sims, youngest son of Capt. Wm. Sims of Charleston. He has 
left a disconsolate father and mother, a brother and two sisters, to mourn 
their irreparable loss. (Thursday, July 30, 1818) 


Died at Newbern (N. C.) on the 4th of June last, Mr. James G. Bishop 
in the 28th year of his age, a native of Connecticut. (Friday, July 31, 
1818) 


Died, on Saturday evening last, Capt. John Cole, of the Steam Boat 
Department, aged forty-two. We understand he has left a wife and two 
children in Charleston. Captain Cole was highly respected in this City, 
and his mechanical genius ensured him a situation highly honorable to 
himself as well as his employers. Sav. Rep. July 28 (Friday, July 31, 


1818) 


Died, in Fairfield District, of a pulmonary disease, Mrs. Catherine L. 
Talley, consort of the Rev. Alex. Talley,... (Thursday, August 6, 1818) 


Died, at St. James’s Goosecreek, on Thursday, the 30th ult William Hext 
McCall, Esq. in the 27th year of his age. (Thursday, August 6, 1818) 
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Died, in Pineville, South Carolina, on the 9th inst. Mr. Michael Nagel 

a native of Coellin, on the Rhine, aged 27 years and 4 months. His death 

was occasioned by a fall from a horse. (Wednesday, August 12, 1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Captain Joseph Gray and part pipe 
the Brethren of all the Masonic Lodges are requested to attend his Funeral 
This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, from Mr. Vanse’s State-street.  ( Wedneadag: 
August 12, 1818) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Dr. Thomas Denny and the members 
of the Hibernian and Medical Societies are invited to attend his Funeral, 


at 5 o’clock, This Afternoon, from the residence of Mrs. Gowdey, No. 26, 
Guignard-street. (Tuesday, August 18, 1818 
S J?) Q ? 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Jacob P. N. Green and of Mrs. 
Whitney are requested to attend the Funeral of Mr. Green, from the house 
of Mrs. Whitney, corner of Cumberland and Church streets, This Morning, 
at eight o’clock. (Wednesday, August 19, 1818) 


Died, on Tuesday, 18th inst. of the Country Fever, Mr. Jacob P. N. 


Green, aged 33 years. He was a native of Stockholm, (Sweden) but had 
resided in this place about 2 years past. (Thursday, August 27, 1818) 


Died, on Beach Island, (Ga.) on the 15th inst. Owen Fitzsimmons, in the 
9th year of his age; ae son of Christopher Fitzsimmons, Esq. of this 
City. (Thursday, August 27, 1818) 


Died, in this city, on the 7th inst. aged 65 Mr. George Shiveley, a native 
of Pennsylvania, but for the last thirty years a citizen of this place... . In 
our revolutionary war he comm: .nded one of the militia companies of his 
native state, was present and took an active part in most of the battles 
fought there. An affectionate widow and two sons feel sensibly this awful 
dispensation of Divine Providence. (Monday, August 31, 1818) 


Departed this life on the morning of the 17th ult. Dr. Thomas Denny, 
in the 47th year of his age. (Tuesday, September 1, 1818) 

Departed this life in the Afternoon of Sunday, the 30th of ecg after 
a painful and distressing illness of four months, William Isaac Parker, 
eldest son of the late Dr. William Parker. He died on the Presto: of 


his birth, a few hours after he had completed his seventeenth year... 


He had lived beloved and died ers by all who shared any intercourse 
with him. (Friday, September 4, 1818) 
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Departed this life on Thursday morning, 27th ult, after a long and painful 
illness, which he bore with Christian fortitude, Mr. John W. Rasdale in 
the 23d year of his age. He has left a widow and three children to deplore 
their irreparable loss. (Friday, September 4, 1818) 


On the 12th of August, departed this transitory life, Mrs. Abigail Mun- 
creef, in the 74th year of her age. In this meek and pious Christian was 


every religious virtue displayed. ... She has left three daughters to mourn 
the loss of a kind, affectionate and tender mother.... (Monday Septem- 


ber 7, 1818) 


...John C. Faber, President of the Office of Account and Deposit died 
on the 27th ult. aged fifty-four years, three months and three days. In his 
death society has experienced a loss not easily retrieved, ... his weeping 
family, a deprivation never to be removed .. . his friends a blow not easily 
effaced.... (Wednesday, September 9, 1818) 


Died, on the 27th ult. at Princeton, N. J. in the 26th year of his age, 
Rev. John Cruckshanks, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church on John’s 
Island. (Friday, September 11, 1818) 


Died, in New York, on the 11th ult. Com. Franklin Wharton, Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine Corps. (Friday, September 11, 
1818) 

(To be continued) 








THE MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK ADOLPHUS* PORCHER 
Edited by SaMurL GAILLARD STONEY 
(Continued from January) 
CHAPTER IV 
REMINISCENCES OF PERSONS 


If there was ever on earth a community that really deserved to be called 
a happy one, it was that society which revolved about Pineville as its centre 
of attraction and of cohesion. In point of social status perfect equality 
prevailed; as regards fortune little disparity, but even those who were least 
favoured, had more than their wants demanded. As for their manners 
such perfect simplicity prevailed, that there was not only no inducement to 
extravagance but it would have been severely frowned down. The occu- 
pation of all was the same, all were tillers of the earth and planters of cotton 
so that all sympathized in the pursuits of each. An elevated tone of moral 
feeling characterized the society almost perfectly free from any tinge of 
religion. The society had also the refinement of intellectual culture, there 
were few men who had not been educated at a college; but I am bound in 
vandour to add that except from the general tone of conversation few 
strangers would have suspected that so many of the people had received 
such a high grade of mental culture. Whatever might be the character of 
the boy at school or college, however aspiring there after literary honours, 
as soon as he reached the charmed circle of Pineville he laid aside his books 
and his pen, he sought reputation only as a planter; he fostered and culti- 
vated a taste for field sports; and seemed desirous of forgetting and of 
having it forgotten that he had ever been greedy of academic honours. 
Judge Gaillard used to say of Pineville that it was the grave of ambition, 
and he was right. The one ambition that there prevailed was to become a 
good planter. The pride of the planter was to make a pound per acre 
more than his neighbours, or to get half a cent a pound more for his cotton. 

There were two exceptions, perhaps I should say three, to this general 
rule; instances of men cultivating their intellectual powers without at the 
same time neglecting their material interests. These gentlemen (I men- 
tion them in the order of seniority) were Messrs William DuBose, Charles 
Stevens, and Thomas Gaillard. 


* The author so sedulously avoided the use of his middle name, even in Christening 
his son, that it was long commonly thought to be Augustus, and is so catalogued by a 
learned society, of which he was once president. It was, however, Adolphus, as 
appears from a genealogical chart, prepared by his daughter, now at the Huguenot 
Society of 8. C. 
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Mr. DuBose was the son of Samuel DuBose of St. Stephen’s parish; one 
of the founders of Pineville. He was the younger brother of the Samuel 
DuBose of whom mention was made in the first Chapter; his mother was a 
Sinkler, and he was born either at Milford or at Murrells, certainly in St. 
Stephen’s parish. When quite a boy he was sent with his brother to New- 
port to a school at that time quite in vogue among the people of South 
Carolina, kept bya Mr. Rogers. After afew years the elder brother Samuel 
returned home and commenced the life of a planter; but William went to 
Yale College. I know not by what arrangement it happened, but for the 
greater portion of his time he occupied rooms with Professor Silliman then 
a very young man recently appointed to the chair of the infant sciences of 
Mineralogy and Chemistry. And now that it is too late to seek an explana- 
tion, it is certainly a curious fact, that notwithstanding he professed and all 
his life entertained for Professor Silliman a great attachment, I never knew 
him to exhibit the smallest indication of a taste for those pursuits which 
must necessarily have occupied so much of the time of his roommate. 

He graduated in 1807 and returned home directly and commenced also 
the life of a planter. In 1813 he increased his wealth by a marriage with 
my cousin and the inmate of our family, Laura Stevens. Thus both broth- 
ers marrying sisters out of my mother’s house, retained to the end of their 
lives a steady and tender attachment to the family. 

He was a reading man, his memory was excellent and he retained what 
he read. With the political history of the country he was intimately 
acquainted; and as he had an easy and engaging address his company was 
valued in all the best societies of the State. He was a very handsome man, 
his smile was exceedingly winning, and as his judgment was highly respected 
he was consulted by his neighbours of all ranks of life, and his neighbour- 
hood influence was prodigious. I have never been able to divest myself 
of the idea that he was a good picture in little of Mr. Jefferson. He 
possessed to perfection the faculty of making others work according to his 
suggestions. He was so powerful in his own home that he unconsciously 
suffered it to become necessary to his comfort to be obsequiously followed, 
and never took any pleasure in going abroad where his influence would 
not be felt, and yet no man appeared more than he to enjoy the society of 
superior men, with such he always maintained a respectable position; but 
as soon as he got to his home, he would put off the clever gentleman and 
wait in quiet dignity for the homage of his followers. 

He was fond of paradox and very fond of discussion not to say ot disputa- 
tion; unwilling to bear the mortification of defeat he possessed better than 
any man I ever knew the art of foiling an adversary by a sophism dexter- 
ously thrown in, so skilfully fashioned that it was seldom easy to discover 
that it was a sophism; and even if his opponent should discover it, the 
spectators did not and he had ithe triumph of victory. [Omission] 
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It was a very long time before I could understand him. He always 
seemed to take pleasure in my company and very evidently one source of 
this pleasure was that he could with me indulge in those intellectual specu- 
lations which always had a charm for him; and yet the burden of his advice 
to me was never to read, a planter he would say has no business with books, 
I could not understand it, I thought that a planter ought to read, that he 
ought to avail himself of his position to improve his mind and maintain 
the dignity of his class. It was not for a long time that I found out that 
to other men of my age he urged the study of books; that he tried to foster 
a taste for reading. Then I understood him, he thought I was in danger of 
becoming too speculative, and of neglecting my business in the interest of 
my books; to others his advice was just the reverse. 

His wife died while I was at College; all their children died early and he 
never married again. His residence in Pineville was nightly frequented by 
the gentlemen of the village. In the winter he lived in his fine mansion at 


his plantation Bluford,! there I would frequently visit him, and when I 


spent the night our vigils would be protracted sometimes until three in the 
morning; on such occasions he never seemed willing to go to bed. He died 
in Pineville of a lingering illness in 1855 a few years before his brother 
Samuel, and the neighbourhood felt that it had sustained a heavy loss in 
his death. 

Mr. Charles Stevens was the [half-] brother of the wives of both the 
brothers DuBose. He was the son of O’Neill Gough Stevens by his first 
wife, Miss Richbourg, a descendant of the Huguenot minister of James- 
town. I know not how the Richbourgs were connected with my mother’s 
family but the families were related.2 The connection with the children 
became more intimate when after the death of his [first] wife, Mr. Stevens 
married Anne Palmer, the sister of my mother. After the second marriage 
of my aunt [to Peter Gaillard], the daughters of the first marriage went to 
live with my mother, and her house was their home until they married. 
Mr. [Charles] Stevens was, I think in College when this arrangement was 
made, but he generally spent his vacations in our family. The family 
possessed estates both in St. Stephen’s and in St. Paul’s parishes, all of 
which were disposed of, and for some time he studied law in Charleston 
and proposed to devote himself to the pursuit of his profession. But men 
who have spent much time in Pineville find that they have eaten lotus; they 
cannot leave it, and he returned to marry Susan Ravenel, the daughter of 
René Ravenel of Pooshee. Soon after his marriage he was appointed 
Master of the Pineville Academy and with him I commenced the study of 

1 Bluford has long been the home of the Oakland Gun Club. 


2 Charles Stevens’ grandmother Mrs. Charles Richboug was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Palmer. Gaillard, History of the Huguenots of South Carolina, Ms. 
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Latin. He was two years engaged in this pursuit at the end of which time 
the infirmity of deafness which subsequently shut him off almost completely 
from the external world began to develop itself. He now embarked in 
Commerce and in partnership with Mr. John Ravenel, in Charleston, 
opened a store in Pineville which generally supplied the planters of the 
neighbourhood with their plantation necessaries, and brought him wealth. 
After following this business for many years he embarked in planting, 
settled himself in St. John’s, Berkeley, on the Congaree road about fifty 
miles from Charleston at a place which he called Cedar Grove. He died 
in 1833 or 1834 before he had reached his fiftieth year. 

Mr. Stevens was a reader and athinker. Asa thinker he occupied a high 
position in the county, in fact he ranked with Chancellor Parker and others 
of that Class all of whom respected him as their equal and were proud to 
claim familiarity with him. He was fond of paradox, I believe all persons 
who are fond of discussions are fond of it, because it always invited dis- 
cussion, but he was a far more earnest man than Mr. DuBose, more serious, 
and more deeply impressed with a sense of the importance of life. 

As he advanced in years he became so deaf that it was impossible to 
make him hear you without putting your mouth to his ear and then speak- 
ing loudly and distinctly. This infirmity gave him a melancholy, but at 
the same time a droll and ludicrous advantage over his adversary. As soon 
as he had got what he considered the drift of your argument he would take 
his ear from your mouth and then would have the field of argument to 
himself, as it was impossible to interrupt him. Notwithstanding his great 
infirmity, he was very fond of Society and Society felt honoured in enter- 
taining him. He took a deep interest in politics and during the stormy 
period preceding 1832 contributed by his pen to maintain the principles 
of the Union Party. He was a most estimable and amiable gentleman and 
died I believe, without leaving an enemy behind him. 

Of Mr. Thomas Gaillard I cannot speak so freely. I think he was a 
little the senior of Mr. Stevens. After leaving college he married Marianne 
Palmer a cousin of Mr. Stevens, as she was the daughter of my grand uncle 
Thomas Palmer by his first wife who was a Richbourg. He became a 
surveyor, and was noted for the excellence of his work as a draughtsman. 
Everything that he did was in subordination to his occupation as a planter. 
He lived once at Dawshee near Eutaw [Springs] on Santee river, which he 
afterwards sold, and then settled at Buck Fall near Pineville. He was an 
unsuccessful planter, and not long after I returned from College left South 
Carolina for Alabama, where he lived until his death about twenty years 
afterwards. I am sorry to add that he had no better success in his adopted 
home than he had enjoyed in the home of his birth. 

Several years after he left South Carolina he appeared before the world 
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asanauthor. His studies were devoted to history, and his first effort was a 
small history of The Church of Christ. I was very much disappointed.’ 
Having always regarded him as one of the intellectual lights of our parish, 
I experienced a revulsion of feeling when I saw that he had merely added 
one to the number of useless books on the subject; that it could offer no 
apology for its publication inasmuch as it contained no research; the facts 
all being drawn from the most commonly known books in literature. He 
appeared to me from that time to be deficient in judgment and to have been 
ignorant of the first requirements of an historian. 

After the publication of the work, having been requested to write a paper 
for the Southern Review, I selected this book as my text and criticized it with 
great severity. I do not recollect now from what cause it happened that, 
although the essay was fully prepared for the press, it was never sent; and 
I had reason to be delighted that it was not sent. It was not long after- 
wards that Mr. Gaillard and his wife paid a visit to South Carolina; and 
the delight they exhibited at seeing every one was so unaffected and so great 
that I felt that I would have lost a real pleasure had I by any publication 
of mine, done anything to mar their happiness. I bore the same relation 
to both Mr. Gaillard and his wife; he was the first cousin of my father and 
she of my mother. 

I do not remember what other works he published (his history of the 
Church of Christ was not his only work) for I never read it. As an intel- 
lectual man he sank in my estimation when he committed himself to the 
press. 

These were the three gentlemen who gave a character to the society for 
intellectual activity. Mr. Gaillard being an unsuccessful man, was not 
calculated to raise the estimation of a reading man; but of the success of the 
others particularly of Mr. Stevens, there could be no doubt. Of Mr. 
DuBose it may be said that it was doubtful, whether he was successful or 
not, alone, without any family and with simple tastes and habits, his wants 
were far less than were supplied by an ample estate, even had it been pro- 
ductive of something less than the ordinary rate of interest. 

Books were generally to be found in every house and the kind of books 
found in the older houses indicate that good taste and good judgment had 
presided over their collection. Among the books in my father’s collection, 
(and I think it was a fair sample) were the Great Work of Gibbon, an edi- 


3 Thomas Gaillard in designing a history of the Hugenots of South Carolina so 
involved himself in an introduction that he sought to publish it in three volumes. 
After the failure of the first he burned the other two. He also prohibited the publica- 
tion of his History, so that it now exists only in manuscript copies. It is largely a 
collection of genealogies of his family connection. Hereafter it will be referred to 
as Gaillard. 
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tion of Hume and Smollett’s History of England, in twenty one 16 mo 
volumes, a very fine London Edition of Junius, Moore’s Travels in Italy, 
Brydon’s Travels in Sicily and Malta, Knox’s Elegant Extracts, both in 
prose and poetry, Blair’s Sermons, Tristam Shandy, and Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey. Many if not most of these books were to be found in all the 
collections of the older families, all English editions. They speak well for 
the character of the bookstores in Charleston. I am certain that it would 
be difficult to obtain many copies of those works there now, I have felt all 
of my life the influence of those books. Moore and Brydon I read early in 
life, and they gave me a taste for Italian and particularly for Venetian 
history, and I cannot remember the time when I was not more or less 
particular with the eccentricities of the Shandy family. I have said that 
the Society had a high moral tone untinged with a religious sentiment. I 
do not wish to be understood as intending to deny the existence of the 
religious principle but I think it is true that the religious feeling was utterly 
unknown; and I am very sure that the puritanical development of the 
religious idea would have been utterly unintelligible when I was a boy. 
People went to Church; but the idea of a puritanical observance of Sunday 
would have been regarded as somewhat bordering on insanity; thus it 
never occurred to me that my school lessons should be prepared on Saturday 
instead of Sunday evening, on the contrary Sunday evening was always 
devoted to study, and I am sure this was much better, even in a moral point 
of view, than to have the whole family trying in vain to get comfortably 
over the many hours which, by the puritanical custom, compose a dreary 
Sunday. The children were not neglected in point of religious teaching; 
we were all taught the Catechism, and I have no doubt but that we were 
better instructed in religious learning than those are now who have all the 
boasted advantage of Sunday schools and Bible classes; but though the 
intellect was religiously trained there were no efforts made to cultivate the 
religious affections. Sunday was notoriously a day for travelling. If one 
was desirous of spending a week in town he went on Sunday and returned 
on Sunday. Fora very long time the Church had no male communicants; 
and I must add that profane language was common among the men, and 
very much so among the boys. I remember when I was the only boy at 
school who did not indulge in such language, from this I was kept by the 
sedulous care of my mother; and not having contracted it in boyhood I 
never practiced it as a man. 

I have always regarded the ministry of Mr. Dehon‘ as singularly suc- 


‘The Rev. William Dehon, son of the Bishop, came to the united parishes of St. 
Stephen’s and Upper St. John’s in 1842 and served them sixteen years. He was some- 
times called the ‘‘Apostle to St. Johns’’ [?]. After reviving religion there he was 
called to St. Philip’s, Charleston, where he shortly died. 
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cessful. He had to deal with a set of men of good moral character, but 
whose religious feeling was apparently never called into exercise. Had 
they been men of immoral habits, he might have hoped to make some 
impression by appealing to the danger of persistence in a course of sin, but 
they were rather self-righteous and to rouse such persons to a state of 
religious activity was a task of no little difficulty; this he accomplished. 

I used very often to hear when a boy of the calm and Christianlike 
deathbed of my uncle Philip Porcher. I can now account for it on physio- 
logical principles; but the Christian world would be shocked to learn that 
any body of Christians were edified at such an end. My uncle was | 
believe in every respect an exemplary man, both in his social and in his 
domestic relations. He died when about fifty years of age after a short 
but painful illness; after intense suffering he was relieved of all pain and 
his family hoped that he would soon get well. He assured them that their 
hopes were fallacious; that the hand of death was even then upon him; 
and expressed a wish that his eldest son, who had gone away that morning 
on a necessary occasion, should be instantly recalled as he desired to see him 
before he died. He spoke calmly of his life and as calmly of his death, 
expressed no fear; charged himself with sins of omission, but considered 
them of little moment. [As] his dissolution drew nigh, he called for his 
spectacles and a book in order that he might learn whether a dying person 
could read; gave up the book with a declaration that the page was a mass of 
confusion. He had his windows thrown open that he might try the experi- 
ment of looking at nature’s works; but the same confusion existed there, 
and thus philosophizing and experimenting he died. His disorder was colic. 
He had suffered agonizing pains, and the cessation of agony was occasioned 
by mortification having taken place. Persons in this condition are pos- 
sessed of a composure which cannot be ruffled, and as he was fond in health 
of making curious speculations, he continued to indulge in them until his 
eyes were closed in death. I have known others to die in the same way 
and their end was distinguished by the same imperturbable calmness. 

I have always regarded a death-bed as a scene which should be kept 
sacred by the family, and not published for the edification of the world. 
So much depends upon the temperament of the person, so much too upon 
the nature of the disorder which brings the stroke of death that nothing 
can be inferred from these scenes. Those who have apparently spent their 
lives in making preparations for the inevitable change sometimes find in 
death the King of Terrors; while on the other hand they who have lived 
in utter carelessness meet their end with the calmness and fortitude which 
would do honour to a long life of constant preparation; I consider it a 
fortunate circumstance that generally men die and make no sign. 

As I have already mentioned some of the principal characters of the 
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country in this chapter, I shall devote the remainder to a notice of some 
others, and first I shall begin with some whom I never knew. 

My father was the third son of Philip Porcher of the Oldfield plantation 
in St. Stephen’s parish. This gentleman was the grandson of Isaac Porcher 
the Huguenot, a French physician who came to this country after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes and settled in St. James, Goosecreek; 
my grandmother was Mary Mazyck. My grandfather was a royalist 
during the war of the Revolution, and in consequence of the influence of 
his character was persuaded to hold an office under the kings commission; 
he was amerced by the Jacksonboro Convention, but had the satisfaction 
of seeing all his neighbours of the opposite party join in concert in a memo- 
rial to that body to deal tenderly with him. Notwithstanding the amerce- 
ment which he paid, he still retained a large estate, and when he died in 
1800 he left considerable estates to each of the eight children who survived 
him. After the death of his wife and the dispersion of his family he lived 
altogether on his plantation, and became so indolent that arena he built 
houses in Pineville for two or three of his children, he never had the curi- 
osity to visit the new village, though it was within six miles of him. My 
maternal grandfather was John Palmer of Richmond on the Santee; he 
was the son of John Palmer of Gravel Hill by Marianne Gendron, a grand- 
daughter of Philip Gendron the Huguenot. Judging fromm the name the 
Palmer family ought to be English, but my grandfather was the first who 
adopted that mode of spelling it, and the original name Pamor has been 
said by some to be Huguenot. John Pamor of Gravel Hill was an inde- 
fatigable maker of turpentine, and in consequence of his large dealings in 
that drug, was universally known as Turpentine John Pamor. My grand- 
father married Anne Cahusac, by whom he had five children that reached 
maturity, of whom my mother Marianne Gendron was the youngest. In 
the war of the Revolution he was a zealous part isan in his count C ’s cause 
and was always an active member of Marion’s Brigade. I have a tolerably 
distinct recollection of him as barely a middle sized man, with gray hair 
which I suspect never was black worn in a queue tied up with ribbons, he 
always wore breeches. He had a drawling way of talking, and did not 
always take the trouble to articulate, possibly suffering from some defect 
in his organs; thus instead of saying yes, it was always yeh. I remember 
that I was fond of him, but I was always made to feel that whatever kind- 
ness he might show me, his favourite was the grandson who bore his own 
name, John Palmer the son of Joseph. How well children understand the 
place they hold in the affections of those who are not immediately their 
parents; I did not envy John his place of favourite, but I would have been 
so glad to feel myself as much caressed by the old man as my cousin was. 


5 This is still a Low Country trick of speech. 
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He died in 1817 during the Christmas holidays. I have always suspected 
that my paternal grandfather had far more culture than the other; I sup- 
pose there was no distinction in regard to social position for in point of 
fact they were cousins, both being descendants of Philip Gendron. In the 
Oldfield house, long after my grandfather’s death, were found those little 
unmistakeable traces of high culture, such as books in English, French, 
Latin and even Greek, and engravings, things which never appeared in the 
Richmond house. More care too was taken in the education of the chil- 
dren, particularly of the boys; the eldest, Philip, having grown up during 
the Revolution was probably least cared for; but my uncle Peter was sent 
to London and educated there; my father at the best grammar schools in 
Charleston, and my uncle Isaac in Ireland whither he was carried at an 
early age by his uncle Paul Mazyck.° My mother’s brothers exhibited no 
such traces of mental culture. The brother of my paternal grandfather, 
Peter Porcher of Peru, [in] St. Stephens, bestowed the same care on the 
education of his sons.’ 

But though rude of speech Captain John Palmer was a very highly 
respectable man, his letters to my mother I have seen, and they are all 
written well, in a good fair hand, in good unaffected English, and with 
very fair orthography. When he died he was certainly among the most 
respected men of the community. Mr. William DuBose had the greatest 
veneration for his character, straight-forward, upright, benevolent, but 
dogmatic and arbitrary, easily persuaded by a friend, but inflexible when 
he fancied an attempt was made to lead him. He was fond of telling the 
following anecdote to show how the old man rebuked what he considered 
the presu_nption of the young scholar. He had a servant whose name was 
probably Hercules; but who was invariably called by his master Harkluss. 
Whenever the old man would thus call him, Mr. DuBose would always 
contrive either to call him or to speak very pointedly about him, giving 
him his proper name Hercules, as this was so pointediy done, Captain 
Palmer said to him one day, ‘“‘Why do you call the boy Hercules, that is 
not hisname.”” Mr. DuBose replied that he only gave him his proper name 
which was a Greek one, and was properly pronounced Hercules. ‘‘Ah,” 
said the old gentleman, “but we don’t speak Greek, neither does the boy. 
Cail him by his true name, that, by which his mother knows him.” 

He must have been in his prime an energetic follower of business, for he 
left a large estate, but the latter years of his life were spent rather indolently. 
As all of his children were prospering, and he had an ample estate he gave 
himself very little trouble about making it productive. I have a perfect 


6 See this Magazine, XX XVIII (1937), p. 11, for a letter on this subject. 
7 Samuel Porcher gave the name of Walworth to his son’s plantation from the sec- 
tion of London where he had been schooled. 
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reverence for his homestead and its surroundings. Approached by an 
avenue leading from the river road just in the rear of Pineville, the venerable 
square built house was seen at a considerable distance surrounded by an 
area of perfect green about which were all the buildings that gave a charac- 
ter to a low country homestead. The pillars upon which the roof of the 
piazza rested were adorned with antlers, which I suppose were the trophies 
of his sport in his younger days. Immediately behind the house was the 
Santee Swamp with its rich dark verdure, and its mysterious solemnity. 
It was edged by a bluff of some fifteen or twenty feet and it was evident 
even to the eye of a child, that the gradual attrition of the waters was 
wearing away the bluff, and that in time the venerable house itself might be 
stripped of its foundation. About the house too were fine trees which 
had been planted for shade or ornament. I remember once an Indian 
went to the house to procure something which he wanted. He had a bow 
and arrows, and he invited me to go out into the yard with him, promising 
to kill a bird for me. Holding all Indians in terror it required all the 
persuasion of my mother to induce me to accept the invitation. I went. 
He took me to a tree in which robins were feeding and soon a robin fell 
transfixed at my feet. I used to reflect on this little incident afterward as 
an astonishing feat or archery, the bird was at an immense elevation as I 
supposed. Some years afterwards being on the place I went to examine 
the tree, it was a Pride of India (Melia Azederach), which never attains 
any considerable height, the arrow must have almost touched the robin 
before it was discharged from the bow. 

Of the two sons who survived my grandfather, the eldest John died when 
[ was quite a child, and I do not remember much of him. My uncle Joseph, 
the younger, was well known. He assisted my mother in the management 
of her estate after she became a widow, and there was always the most 
tender affection entertained towards him by all of us. He was some years 
older than my mother, was a very active, enterprising man, and was one 
of the most respectable planters in the country. He had not received 
much mental culture, but his chirography was always beautiful, and his 
orthography was very fair. He married Eliza Porcher, daughter of [the 
younger] Peter Porcher of Peru, a nephew of my paternal grandfather, so 
that his children were doubly related to me. His family was very large, 
at one time he had twelve children, six boys and as many girls. I used to 
remark that in my uncle’s presence his ch‘]dren were always mute, however 
lively during his absence as soon as he came in all conversation would cease. 
I could never account for it, he was not by any means a harsh, or a stern 
man. On the contrary I have seen him shed tears when moved with the 
distress of others, but he had a harsh way of talking sometimes, which 
imposed upon many, at times even upon his wife. She used to relate a 
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ludicrous anecdote in illustration of it. I have elsewhere described his 
stately house at Springfield in Upper St. John’s. Before it was built he 
lived in a house, which became too small for his family, at that time there 
was a great deal of travelling on the river road® and as taverns were few 
and not inviting, the hospitality of those who lived on the road was fre- 
quently heavily taxed; that of my uncle was particularly so. 

He was a man of warm feelings, strong prejudices, and impulses. Mr. 
Tschudi, the rector of The Lower parish had preached a political sermon 
which gave general offence, and my uncle always swore that he should never 
be permitted to enter his house. It happened that early one afternoon, 
my aunt, to her dismay, saw the reverend gentleman drive up and crave a 
night’s lodging. My uncle was out, and my aunt was wretched, she could 
not do violence to her feelings by requesting him to go away, but she dreaded 
the explosion of her husband’s anger. As luck would have it, company 
poured in, and before my uncle returned his house was full of people, 
generally acquaintances, but some strangers. My poor aunt was dis- 
tracted. She listened anxiously for the sound of her husbands horse, and 
as soon as she heard it ran out eagerly and entreated him to spare the poor 
parson. ‘What! he here, damn him!’ cried my uncle. He entered the 
sitting room, saluted all his visitors with a courtesy which none knew 
better how to practice, but distinguished Mr. Tschudi by the warmth of 
the welcome which he gave him. The house was crowded to excess, but 
the offending parson had the distinction of a chamber and bed to himself. 
I have often heard my aunt say that it was the most wretched evening she 
had ever spent, she could not believe that an aversion so deeply felt could 
have given way so completely to the claim of kindness and hospitality. 

My uncle was an arbitrary man in his family, he directed his boys what 
were to be their occupations, and they followed his directions implicity. 
As years came upon him he began to break, his strength which had been 
overtaxed in his prime, gave way before the pressure of years and of domestic 
trouble; his first great distress was the death of his son-in-law, Samuel 
Gaillard. This was followed soon after by the death of his eldest son 
John, and not more than two years afterwards he died, an old man. I 
don’t believe he had reached his sixtieth year; his wife survived him just 
a month. 

My father’s youngest brother, Isaac Porcher, was in almost every respect 
the opposite of my uncle Joe, and I was very much attached to him. At 
a very early age he had been taken to Ireland by his uncle, Paul Mazyck, 
and there educated. He was a first rate French scholar and a very fair 

8 The Low Country abounds in river roads. This one paralled the Santee. 

® Samuel, youngest son of Peter Gaillard, sometime midshipman on the Constitu- 
tion, afterwards owner of the Rocks. 
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Latinist. He married early in life his cousin, Miss Weston, who died after 
giving birth to two children. Then he married in my father’s house Polly 
Stevens, one of those daughters of Mr. Gough Stevens who had made my 
mother’s house their home after the marriage of their stepmother with 
Captain Gaillard. I suppose it was this marriage that made the intimacy 
between the families greater than that of two brothers’ families generally. 
My Aunt Polly lived to see her eldest daughter nearly approach womanhood 
when she died, and my uncle married Charlotte, daughter of René Ravenel 
of Pooshee. He lived many years after her death, and I believe made an 
effort to persuade Miss Kitty Maziyck to become his fourth wife. 

My uncle was a kind and a benevolent man, very fond of his children who 
were equally attached to him, there was no complaint of the silence of his 
children in his presence. He always encouraged them to talk and was never 
tired of listening to them. He was a bad planter. His father had settled 
him at Dover plantation, adjoining his homestead of the Oldfield, a place 
which was doubtless valuable when the Santee Swamp was safe, but after 
it became subject to inundations the high lands were very poor, and after 
struggling with it for some time he purchased the Chapel Hill plantation 
near Cedar Spring, which was his winter residence for the rest of his life. 
3ut even on better lands he was not successful. He was an excellent 
gardener, but a poor planter. 

He always spoke with earnestness and emphasis. He was scrupulously 
truthful, and every one could place the most implicit reliance on the 
accuracy of his statements. He was eminently social and cheerful, he did 
not very readily perceive a joke or a jest. It was a long time before he 
could understand me, for I was fond of treating all disagreeable things as 
jests. I remember once upon a very rainy day having made an appoint- 
ment with his son Philip, I rode on horseback to his house, he had visitors 
with whom I was not acquainted, when he recognized me in the avenue, he 
said to his guests, ‘‘Yonder comes my nephew who loves to joke about 
everything. Idare say he will laugh at the weather though he has been 
riding two miles in it.”” They went into the piazza to receive me, and he 
greeted me with, ‘Well sir what think you of the weather?” ‘Capital 
of its kind,” said I, laughing. He turned to his guests, ‘‘Did not I tell you 
so, he laughs at everything.” 

The earnest and emphatic manner in which he spoke frequently imposed 
upon persons, who believed him to possess great strength of will and deci- 
sion of character, but it was by no means so. He would never compromise 
his integrity, but he wanted firmness when dealing with others. To use a 
common expression, he did not know how to say no, when he was urgently 
entreated to say yes. He was zealous in the promotion of education and 
several years discharged with fidelity the office of President of the Trustees 
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of the Pineville Academy. He must have known that Mr. Gillett was a 
miserable teacher, but he had not the heart to denounce him when he knew 
how dependent he was upon his place. That Mr. Gillett should have kept 
the school one year was a necessity arising out of his election, but he should 
never have been re-elected. While no blame can be attached to his election, 
the trustees are clearly blameable for having continued his appointment. 

Several years before my uncle’s death he had a stroke of paralysis which 
lamed him, but his health was good. His eldest daughter by his second 
wife, Catherine, died in 1831 at the age of twenty-one. He was devotedly 
attached to her. I used to observe in his latter years, that a common blanket 
shawl was always on his bed. His sons told me that it had been Catherine’s 
shawl, that it never left his bed, and that he had expressed a wish that it 
should shroud him when he should die. 

I was very fond of him. In 1848 I went to Pinopolis in August intending 
to spend among my friends there my two months vacation. I went first 
to his house. Not long after I arrived there, the situation of the family of 
his son, Isaac, made it necessary for him to leave the place and the extensive 
business of Philip made it exceedingly toilsome for him to return to the 
village every night. The sons therefore urged me to make the visit exclu- 
sively to their house, and I remained there until the vacation ended in 
October. I was very glad afterwards that I had thus devoted two months 
to the comfort of one whom I so much loved. In the February of the 
following winter he was seized with paralysis; the physician after pre- 
scribing directed that he should be left quiet so that he might sleep; as the 
family was about to comply with the direction he called his son Philip and 
said to him, “Don’t leave me, I shall indeed sleep, but it will be the sleep 
of death.” He died that night being about seventy-two years of age. 

Major Samuel Porcher of Mexico was also my uncle, but it was as the 
husband of my aunt. He was the youngest son of Peter Porcher of Peru, 
my grandfather’s brother. I think he was born about 1769,! and being a 
well grown boy after the Revolutionary War, was sent to England to be 
educated. On his return home he commenced his career as a planter at 
Mexico plantation, and as soon as he had completed his twenty-first year 
he married my Aunt, his cousin Harriet Porcher; I believe she was the third 
daughter of my grandparents, I have often heard him say that her elder 
sister would not suffer him to be married until he had completed his twenty- 
first year. 

Many children were born of this marriage, but only four reached matur- 
ity, and only two survived their parents. He was a good planter, a good 
manager and a successful man. His plantation being situated as I have 
described elsewhere on Santee Swamp, he early determined to reclaim the 


10 Feb. 12, 1768, this Magazine, XLIII (1942), p. 228. 
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land for cultivation and for that purpose made large additions by purchase 
to his patrimonial inheritance, and early in the course of the century com- 
menced the construction of an embankment which he lived to complete. 
This work begins on the eastern bank of the Santee Canal and is extended 
to the length of about four miles, nearly parallel with the river, securing 
from the inundations of the river upwards of four thousand acres of land 
which are not surpassed in productiveness by any land in the world. This 
bank is from thirty to seventy feet at its base, about nine feet in height, 
and wide enough at the top to permit two horsemen to pass each other with 
ease. This great work, the proudest monument of private enterprise in 
the country, has probably fallen a victim to the effect of the disasters which 
succeeded our late war. Iam told that it has suffered from repeated freshets 
in the river, and as no labour could be commanded to repair the damages its 
destruction will be accelerated by every rise in the river. 

The Major was a public spirited man. During the war of 1812, he com- 
manded the St. Stephen’s Militia, and he went to Haddrell’s Point with 
his company when the government called out the forces of the state. His 
company made a very creditable appearance and the popular manners of 
their commander made him a favourite with his companions. In the 
piping times of peace which followed the war, the Major loved to look back 
upon his military experience, and the vanity which plumed itself upon his 
exploits sat easily and gracefully upon him. 

He was hospitable and cautious, perhaps the most popular man in South 
Carolina, for every one loved him, and he was too independent to desire 
anything but good will from any man. He was all his life a keen sports- 
man, and an excellent horseman. He and his wife lived together more than 
fifty years, she died in 1843. He died in 1854 in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age retaining to the last the sprightliness of his temper, and activity of 
his person. 

A singular circumstance is connected with his death. He was the first 
cousin and four years the senior of Mr. Francis Cordes. The latter always 
used to say that he would survive the Major four years. One day he met 
the Major’s son, Thomas W. Porcher and said to him ‘“Tom has your father 
been dead two years or three?” On being answered “Three.” ‘Ah,’ 
said he ‘‘then I have but one more year to live,” and he died almost atthe 
very time that he had so many years before predicted. 

There was nothing superstitious in this prediction; but it is somewhat 
remarkable that he should so long have persuaded himself that his life was 
somehow mysteriously connected with that of his cousin. One of his 
neighbours on Cooper River had some claim to the character of a ghost- 
seer; this was Mr. Bartholomew Gaillard, of Umbria Plantation. Of all 
the men I ever knew he was one of the last that I would have suspected of 
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believing himself to have intercourse with the invisible world. Though a 
worthy and an upright man there was a levity of manner about him which 
seemed to forbid the idea of such serious company, but it was so nevertheless, 

His father had several sons, of whom I believe three! came to an un- 
timely end; two of these were merchants who traded to the West Indies. 
They sailed out of Charleston and were never afterwards seen or heard of, 
Mr. Gaillard used to say that one day he had an interview with one of 
these brothers who announced that he had a communication to make to 
him, and appointed a meeting for the next day at a place where they would 
not be interrupted; he enjoined upon him the strictest secrecy. Mr. 
Gaillard reported the matter to a friend, and expressed his intention to keep 
the appointment. He went accordingly to the place, but his friend either 
stimulated by curiosity or fearing lest some mischief was intended ap- 
proached the spot just as the mysteriour visitor made his appearance. He 
reproached Mr. G. with betraying his confidence and disappeared without 
making any further communication. Mr. Gaillard died in the persuasion 
that he had seen the spirit of his deceased brother. 

The belief in ghosts is one of the superstitions most common to our 
nature; and though I had heard at an early age of the possibility of such 
appearances, I do not remember that I ever heard a consistent ghost story. 
Mr. Gaillard’s case comes nearer to one than any I ever heard, but this 
after all amounts to nothing. It is barely possible that he did see his 
brother and that the brother had reasons for concealing himself. Mrs. 
Holbrook, one of their neices, requested me when I was in College to make 
enquiries among the merchants of New Haven, for her deceased uncle; 
as she had reason to believe that a person bearing his name, had been in 
the habit of trading to that place long after his supposed death; and her 
informant without knowing her relationship had been struck with the 
resemblance which she bore towards him. I was a very poor agent to be 
employed on an investigation of this kind, but I learned enough to believe 
that the suspicions of Mrs. Holbrook were not without some foundation. 
But if her uncle did not perish, why he consented to be as a dead man to 
all his family and old Charleston friends must remain forever an impene- 
trable mystery. 

I never saw any other person who had seen a ghost; but have seen many 
who had an undefined horror about them. Many persons disliked the 
thought of passing by St. Stephen’s church at night, and yet the same per- 
sons perhaps unconsciously pass by grave yards on their own plantations 
without a thought to trouble them. My mother was superstitiously 
inclined, and being perfectly aware that it was a weakness was very careful 


11 David drowned in Charleston harbor. Samuel and Thomas were thought to 
have been destroyed by pirates. Gaillard. 
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that her children should not partake of it; hence the very first appearance 
of any attempt on the part of the servants to excite supernatural fears 
among us was rigorously checked. The weakness would leak out uncon- 
sciously, there were signs in the fire; signs in the candle; she knew the notes 
of the death bird; and was uneasy if a screech owl uttered his evening 
melody near her; she paid too much attention to dreams. All these little 
weaknesses I discovered when they could do me no harm, for she was 
scrupulously careful that they should form no part of the education of her 
children. I remember she used often to speak of the mysterious noises 
which her sister heard habitually during the whole of her residence at the 
Rocks plantation as the wife of Captain Gaillard, a mysterious rapping as 
if some one was tapping the wall with his fingers; this noise was never heard 
but when she was in the room and heard in no room but that in which she 
actually was, no investigation could elucidate the mystery. I suppose it 
would all be cleared up now by the theory that my aunt was a medium and 
that the rapping was an abortive attempt at a spiritual manifestation. 

I have gossipped some time in this chapter, ignoring brief notices of men 
about Pineville; it is difficult to make a selection of others. Society had 
formed all nearly on the same model, and the description of one would 
answer very nearly for another. As for those men of a former generation 
who had assisted in forming the characters of those whom I knew, I never 
saw them, and heard little of them; but that they were energetic men, and 
men of strong character, is evinced by the society which their successors 
had formed when I became acquainted with it. If the men were not always 
strong, they had the good fortune to have strong minded wives, and the 
domestic history of that parish contains many instances of mothers when 
they became widows putting their shoulders to the wheel, and re-instating 
the fortunes of the family. In this list of heroic women I may place my 
mother perhaps at the very head. 

Whether society had developed itself before the Revolution so as to con- 
stitute two or more classes, I know not, but there were certain indescribable 
traits which seemed to indicate that the society of Pineville was a fusion hf 
classes; it is certain that some families had more of the traces of long culture 
than others and yet there was such a general connection existing among 
them that it is difficult to suppose that they could have moved in different 
circles. Of those whom I suspected of having revolved in the lower orb 
was Col. Robt. McKelvey. He was the son of a father who served as « 
gallant soldier in Marion’s Brigade, and who had been made a Colonel of 
the regiment soon after the peace. The father had several sons by two 
marriages. His last wife was, I think, a Cahusac,! for his younger children 
were cousins of my mother. Of the old Colonel I knew nothing for he died 


2 Susan, daughter of Robert Cahusac. Gaillard. 
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before I was born, certainly before I had any knowledge of him. The son 
I knew very well, he was a man of high spirits, full of animal life, very 
jovial, dependent upon company but very apt to be the life of it when he 
was init. He was always fond of being with young men, in fact long before 
he died I was too old for him. He had little if any literary culture, and 
yet, strange as it may seem, he was well acquainted with Tristam Shandy 
and had a pretty keen appreciation of the humours described in that 
incomparable work. It is one of the peculiarities of that society that 
Tristam Shandy was one of the books most commonly found in the old 
libraries. It may be that his constant intercourse with Mr. William 
DuBose might have forced a knowledge of this book upon him, but it cer- 
tainly had not the effect of making him acquainted with any other. When 
I lived in Pineville as a boy I regarded the Colonel as well advanced in 
years; on my return home I found that sort of welcome from him which one 
gives one’s associates, and in a short time discovered that he was desirous 
of being classed among the young men, with whom he associated. He was 
a party with us in all our frolics; would dance with the young girls; and 
join us in serenading them. I learned that he bore badly the approach of 
age and infirmity and did not know how to grow old gracefully. 

He was a bad manager; not at all an economist; and his patrimony which 
was but small was reduced before his death. His younger brother, Ransom 
Dairs [Davis?], married Miss Kirk; he died leaving a large family but I 
believe the sons have all died. Why I should mention Col. McKelvey’s 
name in these reminiscences may appear strange; but it is impossible to 
look back upon the scenes of my youth but his image presents itself, always 
on the lookout for excitement of whatever nature, with a voice for a song 
in a glee, with an anecdote told with a rich accompaniment of action, ready 
for a dance, a club, a horse race, a serenade. Mrs. Bonneau very happily 
on a festive occasion dubbed him evergreen. 

The mention of this name reminds me of one of my oldest acquaintance. 
Mrs. Martha Bonneau was the daughter of Peter Porcher of Peru, the son 
of Peter my grandfather’s brother. Her father therefore was the brother 
of my uncle Major Samuel Porcher. She was the sister of my aunt, Mrs. 
Joseph Palmer, in whose family she lived until she became the second wife 
of Arnold Bonneau of Christ Church. She became a widow with three 
children not many years after her marriage and then returned to Pineville 
where she lived until she died. She was a perfect type of a village gossip, 
eager after news; and she knew everything. The winter that my mother 
lived in Pineville, she was at our house every evening; and it was my duty 
regularly to see her toher home. She was full of spirits and enjoyed joking 
hugely, but had a singular incapacity to appreciate a little extravagance of 
expression. I remember once meeting her in a store in Charleston and 
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greeting her by saying, ‘“Why, Mrs. Bonneau, I have not seen you for a 
hundred years.” She instantly cried out, “How can you say such a thing! 
You know very well that neither you nor I [are] near a hundred years old.” 
“That may be,” said I, “and yet I am sure it is a hundred years since I 
have met you.” ‘Impossible!’ said she, ‘“‘we are neither of us a hundred 
years old.” She and her daughter were returning in Mr. Cain’s carriage 
to Pineville. In wading through the Crawl Branch, the horses came to 
a dead halt and could not be persuaded to move forward; at last the coach- 
man in despair proposed to take the ladies out on his shoulders. Whilst 
she was on the coachman’s back and he wading in the water, a Mr. Tread- 
well, who kept a considerable store in Pineville, came up on horseback and 
passed on as if he had never seen them. She used to speak of it as a piece 
of rudeness.. I asked her if he ought to have dismounted in the water and 
assisted the coachman in bearing her. She said, “By no means, but he 
ought to have given us some token of recognition.” I said that I thought 
Treadwell had exhibited the delicacy of a thoroughbred gentleman. As he 
either could not or would not render any assistance, the very best thing he 
could do was not to see her. She could not understand my refinement, 
nor could I ever persuade her that Treadwell had not acted rudely. I was 
very fond of Mrs. Bonneau. Latterly we seldom met, but whenever we 
did there was always the most cordial feeling on both sides. I would go 
back in imagination to old times and in her presence was a boy again. 

Then there was old Mrs. Cantey. I believe she was a widow as far back 
as 1786, perhaps even earlier, with two daughters, one of whom married a 
Mr. DuBose, and dying early left to her mother the care of a son and 
daughter, both my seniors but at the same time my contemporaries, but 
both long since numbered with the dead. Mrs. Cantey was one of the 
warmest souls I ever knew, kind and affectionate to everybody. All 
delighted to do reverence to her years. After the breaking up of Pineville 
in 1836 she had a house built in Pinopolis where she spent her summers 
until she died in 1848. She retained all her primitive habits. At or before 
sunrise breakfast was served; dinner was on table at half past twelve; tea 
before sunset; and supper before retiring to bed. Her birthday came in 
midsummer, and she liked always to celebrate it by having all the village to 
a tea party at her house; and as her habits were known every man made his 
arrangement on that day to be at her house long before sunset. 

She lived in the winter on her plantation near St. Stephen’s Church. 
When James Sinkler married and took his wife to a neighbouring planta- 
tion, Mrs. Cantey called to see the bride. She went to pay an afternoon 
visit, have a cup of tea, and establish in this way a social feeling with a 
family to which she was attached by old association. After sitting some 
time, instead of tea, she was invited to go in and join the family at dinner. 
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This was a shock, but not many days afterward she gave a dinner party to 
the young couple; as no hour was fixed, they did not get to her house before 
three o’clock, these violations of old customs were almost enough to dis- 
gust her. 

It is a curious fact in our nature that in order to maintain our reputation 
we will sometimes do very wrong things. Mrs. Cantey’s family was noted 
for the early hours they kept, and they took a commendable pride in it; 
but it led to what would have shocked them, had they considered the sub- 
ject in its proper light. Dr. Waring was attending the old lady at her 
plantation, and one night, having been up all night, found himself near 
daylight so near her plantation that he determined to go in and pay his 
visit at once. He reached the house before any of the family was up and 
said to Miss DuBose when she came out, that he had come to breakfast 
with her. He did not explain how it was that he was there so early but she 
was mortified that any one should find her not ready, and instead of 
rejoicing at the opportunity of extending hospitality to a valued friend she 
was more early than ever being nervously afraid that the doctor might again 
reach the house before breakfast. 

The old lady was full of superstitions which unfortunately she imparted 
to her grandchildren. I saw her for the last time in 1847 at the general 
dispersion of the people in autumn. She said she would not live to return 
to the village, and only wanted to be assured that some one would write 
her obituary. I promised her that I would do it, if no other anticipated 
me. In the following winter she died. Mr. Dehon wrote the obituary. 


(To be continued) 
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CAPTAIN LANGDON CHEVES, JR., and THE CONFEDERATE 
SILK DRESS BALLOON 


Edited by J. H. EasterBy 
(Continued from January) 


PART III 
Sav[annalh, 7 Apl., 1862 
Capt. L. Cheves, A. D. C. 
Savannah 
Sir, 

You will call upon Adjt. Genl. Wayne and through him see Maj. Gladden 
of Genl. Jackson’s staff and make inquiries as to the cost & necessary dimen- 
sions of a Balloon for ascending about half a mile. Maj. Gladden will 
bring the party who owns the balloon to meet you at any hour this morning 
most convenient to you. 

Having obtained all the information requisite for me to have before tak- 
ing any definitive action as to purchasing the balloon or engaging the use 
of it for a fixed period, you will then communicate with me either in person 
or letter at Hardeeville. 

Respectfully &e 
Thos. F. Drayton 
Brig. Genl. 


Headquarters, 6th. Milt. Distt. 
Hardeeville, 12th. Apl., 1862 
Capt. Cheves, A. D. C. 
Captain, 

As Pulaski has fallen so suddenly and unexpectedly, the scheme for the 
Balloon must be abandoned for the present, at least. 

The projected batteries at Shads, Palmetto Pt. and Tunbridge Landings 
should also be postponed. 

Instead, we must concentrate upon the half-moon work and the battery 
on Cooper’s Canal at bridge, and then put both in as complete a state of 
defence as possible. Other earth defences will be constructed when these 
two are finished. 

I further wish the road through the pine barren obstructed by trees— 
between Whitehead’s gate near old turnip patch and Shad’s House. 
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I will visit you tomorrow. Should you desire to see me tonight, send me 
word and I will come. 


Respectfully 
Yr. obt. servt. 
Thos. F. Drayton 
Brig. Genl. Comdg. 


Headars., 6th Milty. Dist. 
Camp Lee, 18th. April, 1862 
Capt. L. Cheves, A. D. C. 
Delta 
Sir, 
Brig. Gen. Drayton desires me to say that he notified Mr. Cevor yester- 
day to await instructions in Savannah promising that these would be 
furnished today. 


Very resply yrs 
H. E. Young 


Hd. Quarters, 6th Milt. Dist. 
Hardeeville, 18th. Aprl., 1862 
Capt. Cheves, A. D. C. 

The General desires me to say that he is still desirous of availing himself 
of Mr. Cevor’s services, provided gas & other requisite materials can be 
purchased. So, if the silk can be had within a reasonable period and price, 
he is willing to get the balloon together, and this you may communicate to 
Mr. Crevor. 

There are four boats to be sent across the river today by Maj. Genl. 
Lawton for this Milty. Distt. The General has requested Col. Dessaussure 
to take charge of them and bring them through your Canal as far as the 
bridge over the Canal on the road by your negro houses. 

Brig. Genl. Drayton requests to hear of yr. indisposition and authorises 
you to assign your Engineering duties to Captn. S. Elliott until you feel 
able to resume them yourself. 


Very Respectfully 
H. E. Young 
A. A. G. 
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Head Quarters, 6th. Milt. Distt. 
Hardeeville, 20th. April, 1862 
Captn. L. Cheves, A. D. C. 
Captain, 

Enclosed you will receive a copy of the Report of Capt. A. A. Pratt on 
the ‘feasibility of inflating a Balloon with hydrogen gas, generated by the 
action of Ironfilings on Steam.’’! 

The Report on the whole is more favorable than I anticipated, and I 
will not only endorse all that you have got done but authorise you to pro- 
ceed at your discretion in bringing the Balloon & fixtures to an early 
completion. 

Genl. Lawton promised me a fourth boat. But three have been sent. 
Can you account for the deficiency? Are there any boats upon the river 
that can be bought? If so, I would prefer taking them, as they would 
probably be easier transported and better adapted for the purpose intended, 
which is an expedition to some of the islands in the lower portion of the 
Distt. 

Any information you can give me about the boats please send at yr. 
earliest convenience. 

Yours Respectfully 
Thos F. Drayton 
Brig. Genl. Comdg. 


[Enclosure] 

Camp Jackson, Savannah, April 13, [18]62 
Brig. Genl. Drayton 
Bluffton, 8. C. 
Sir 

I have the honor to report to you that having been detailed with instruc- 

tions to inquire into the feasibility of inflating a balloon with hydrogen gas, 
generated by the action of Ironfilings on Steam, I have with the assistance 
of Mr. Cevor satistied myself that it can be done at even less expense than 
by the usual method by Iron & Sulphuric acid. The whole weight to be 
transported in order to carry out the steam process on my plans including 
retorts and Furnace will be 5645 Ibs. say 6000 by the acid process, the 
required material for the generation of the same amount of gas would be 
5757 pounds if the acid was concentrated with such acid as might be 
obtained the entire weight would be near 9000-lbs. By the former process 
there would be little expense except the Furnece & Retorts required, which 
can be made of portable size. By tomorrow night I will have the drafts 


1 See below. 
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for Castings unions & coolers completed, and will be ready immediately 
to proceed to work. At the same time if it is your wish to push forward the 
work Mr. Cevor is ready and anxious to commence making his Balloon, 
which he can complete probably in two weeks. I would respectfully sug- 
gest that this Balloon be made at once as it will be of use at all times, and 
for observations within from 6 to 10 miles from the city could be filled from 
the city gasometers. If you are fearful that it could not be completed in 
Savannah it might be taken to Charleston or Macon. It would be of great 
advantage to us just at this juncture. I append below the weights and 
estimated maximum cost of the apparatus proposed. Mr. Cevor has 
already given you the cost of building the balloon of 18000° capacity. 


Iron Filings 2000 lbs SiGe st. 
3 Retorts each 650 1950 150.00 
Pipes, unions & Boiler 700 50.00 
Cooler & Tanks 1000 40.00 
Contingents Peel 3) Ame. DF nuridieares 
Labor 50.00 

5850 lbs. $290 .00 


I will require from two to three weeks to get all in working order. Hoping 
that you may see fit to urge forward this important enterprise I am very 
respecty 
Your obt servt 
A. A. Pratt 
Capt. Co. C 9th Regt. G. S. T. 

Official copy 

J. L. Middleton, Jr. 

Ist Lt. & A. D.C. 


Gibbons House Savannah May 2nd, [18]62 

Mr. Cheves 
Dear Sir 

I saw Capt Pratt today. He will remain in the City until Monday 
within which time I would wish you to see him. he has an offer elsewhere 
and unless you secure him soon it will delay our operations. I am progress- 
ing very well with my work. when you come to the City you will find me 
at work in the St. Andrews Hall. 


Yours Respectfully 
C. Cevor 
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Charleston, 8.C., May 5th 1862 
Maj. E. Willis Q.M. C.S.A. 


Bought of E. L. Kerrison? 


14 pes Colrd® Silk 226 34 yds_ 1.50 340.12 
Cr 

By 6 pes Colrd Silk retd 116 yds 1.50 174.00 

166.12 


Capt. Cheves: 
Dear Sir: 

You will oblige me by certifying to the above bill, if I mistake not it being 
purchased by you. Maj Willis says he knows nothing of it but will pay 
it if certified to by you. Your early attention will oblige 

Yours Respectfully 
EK. L. Kerrison 
pr Davis 


Head Quarters 6th Milty. Distt 
Hardeeville 9th May 1862 
Capt. Langdon Cheves A. D. C. 
Captain, 
How soon will the Balloon be finished? Put night and day work upon 
it at your discretion. 
Yours Respectfully 
Thos F. Drayton 
Brig. Genl. Comdg. 


Fort Jackson May 11 [18]62 
Capt. Langdon Cheves 
Sir, 

Yours of the 10th inst. informing me of my detailment came duly to hand 
& I immediately repaired to the post to remove my effects. I am detained 
here by Captn. Anderson upon the grounds of his not having received any 
order for my detailment from headquarters As soon as I am released I will 
be enabled to prosecute with vigor the project 

Respectfully 
G. Duffield Weigand 
(Capt. A. has examined your favor of 10th to me.) 
? A firm still operating at the present time under the name of Kerrison’s Depart- 


ment Store. 
3 Colored. 
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Gibbons House Savannah May 22nd [18]62 
Capt Cheves 
Dear Sir: 

I fear that you have come to the conclusion that I have not displayed 
proper energy in the construction of the Balloon, but I can only say that I 
have met with many unexpected obsticles which has caused delays. How- 
ever I am happy to be able to report myself for duty and subject to your 
orders on Saturday of the present week. it will be necissary (if you wish 
to take Gas at the works) to notify them 24 hours in advance of the time 
you wish to youse [sic] the Ballon. I sent to Augusta for Rope known as 
Rattleing which belongs to the Government.’ I shall hear from it today, 
if not the Rope at Claghorn & Cunningham will do. 

Yours Very Respectfully 
Chas. Cevor 


Headars. 6th Milty Dist 
Hardeeville 8.C. May 26th 1862 
Capt Langdon Cheves A. D. C. 
Camp Elliott 
Captain 
I am instructed by Brig Gen Drayton to direct you to tender the use of 
the balloon to Genl. Lawton, while we have to await the completion of the 
gas apparatus. 
Perhaps you had better offer it to Genl Lawton altogether, if he will pay 
the expenses on same, as he can make more use of it at present than we can. 
Yours respectfully 
H. E. Young 
A. A. G. 


Hd. Qrs. 6th. Milty. Distt. 
Hardeeville 28th May 1862 
Capt. L. Cheves A. D.C. 
Captain, 

Yours of the 27th inst. was recd. this morning and I approve of the 
temporary disposition that you have made of the Balloon, and trust that 
Genl Lawton will make useful discoveries while it remains subject to his 
control. 


4 An invoice of the Confederate States Naval Store Keeper covering this item is 
omitted, as is also a bill of Claghorn and Cunningham in the amount of $5.20 for 
manila rope. 
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I witnessed from Box’s [?] yesterday several ascents of the enemy’s 
Balloon from the vicinity of Fort Pulaski. It did not rise very high and 
was evidently attached to the ground or boat by a rope. 

If you are in Savannah when this reaches you, please make enquiries of 
the progress of the Street R Road between the two Depots. I shall come 
to your house tomorrow morning, but if you have business to detain you 
in the City, you need not come over. 

Very Respectfully yours 
Thos. F. Drayton 
Brig Genl. 


Savannah May 30 [18]62 
Capt. L. Cheves 
Sir 

I have to day been informed by Capt. Anderson, from whose company 

I am detached, that he is in receipt of an order from Hd Qr’s. stating that 
no special duty men or detailed men can receive more than 40¢ per diem. 
Please drop me a line stating at what office I am to draw my other pay and 
commutation-of-rations-money. A note to box 108 P. O. will reach me. 
All hands will work on the app[aratu]s on Sunday. 

Very truly 

G. Duffield Weigand 


Richmond June 28th [18]625 
My Friend Capt. Cheves 
According to promise I address you and I am happy to be able to report 
very favorably the fight comenced at day break yesturday morning. I 
was on the field at that hour with Balloon and kept her suspended the 
greater portion of the day and was able to render invaluable servis we 
could see all that was done and was in signal distance of Gen. Lee. I was 
highly complemented for my success. it is no longer a question of experi- 
ment (I believe) in the minds of the leading men. we have taken many 
prisoners and it is said and believed that MacCllen [sic] is captured with 
his staff. our loss is very heavey but nothing compared with the Enemys. 
it is thought that the whole line will clash tomorrow. 
I am Yours Very Respectfully 
C. Cevor 


5 This letter would seem to imply that Cheves had not accompanied the balloon 
to Richmond as previously stated, but, like others in the series, it bears no address. 
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Savannah July 29th [18]62 
Capt. L. Cheves, A.D.C. & Actg. Engr. 
Sir, 

I have endeavored to experiment with the iron turnings but have only 
partially succeeded in obtaining results of any certainty. Yesterday I 
steamed up and made gas at the rate of 300 cf. per hour when my meter 
ceased working owing to the tar from wood previously used having been 
carried over by the hydrogen «& clogged the valve seat and axis of meter; 
today I removed all impediments and started to gas making but found my 
retort completely burnt through and a fierce strong flame issued from the 
chimney. With the retort I can of course do nothing further. I enclose 
you a rough tracing of a bed of 5 Retorts which should be 8” in diameter 
by scale. I have erroneously made them 6”. Mr. Smedberg thinks them 
more than abundant to produce 20,000 ef. per diem, but my recent experi- 
ence suggests the propriety of estimating them at 15,000 per diem. The 
costs of experiment are as follows—Wages $1.00—drayage .75¢. For my 
own services I wish nothing. I would like you to still consider me detailed 
at no cost to government or any one but myself until I complete a correct 
sett of drawings which I am confident will complete the apparatus & render 
it all that could be desired. I am personally satisfied from yesterday’s 
experiment that hydrogen can be evolved with enormous rapidity by 
diminishing the diam. of tubes & increasing their number. In the a/c 
rendered,’ in Item: Bills outstanding I omitted J. F. O’Bryan 1/2 cord 
wood (oak) $4.50. I have since paid it but it might as well go in that a/c 
& I can reimburse myself. Please inform me at your leisure what you 
propose doing in the premises. With much respect I am 

Very truly 
G. Duffield Weigand 


Conf. S. A. 


To R. Habersham & Sons Dr. 
1861 
Nov. 6 To cash paid Richd Welsh for flats 
used & lost at Hilton Head 600.00 
aS “ Pat Smith for do. 200 .00 


6 Missing. 

7See below. Only the last of these four accounts is in Weigand’s handwriting. 
The third may be the ‘‘old a/c’’ to which he refers. The second obviously covers 
materials and services procured at an earlier stage in the construction of the balloon. 
The first does not appear to include balloon materials but is included here because it is 
endorsed ‘‘Copies of Bills against Conf. States on a/e of Balloon &c. forwarded July 
27, 1862.” Weigand’s receipt, dated July 26, 1862, to the Assistant Quartermaster, 
Confederate States Army, for a half month’s salary at $80 per month is omitted. 
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To cash paid moving a chain 
“6 “ 1 keg nails & 2 sledges 
ce “2014 ft. 1% inch boards 


oY. = *““ 1 coil Rope 210 lbs. a 22 ¢ 
ee, *“ 4 Bbls cement a $5 & drayage 
“ “cc “ 


100 lbs assorted nails 


Conf. St. of Am. 


26 
28 


29 


3 
9 
10 
21 
23 
24 
26 
27 
4 


To R. Habersham & Sons 


To cash paid Charles Cevor 

paid Cevor’s drafts favr. Jo Lyman $9. 

P. Killoran $15. L. B. More $62.83 

paid Cevor’s order favr. Claghorn & C. $6.40 
and Jos. Proctor $6.75 

paid Cevor’s order favr. A. A. Solomons 

paid Wilkansen for balloon valve 

Paid on Cevor’s order for sundries 

‘“‘ Lippman 6 spools silk 


“ Kate Hogan 


‘¢ on Cevor’s order for sundries 

paid “ “ “ “ 

sf «John Oliver 

“é “Oliver & Douglas 
“ “cc “cc 


for Sundries 


Conf. S. of A. 


30 
13 


19 
25 
26 
27 


To R. Habersham & Sons 


To cash paid J. D. Weigand 

“« paid on Weigand’s certificate, M’Aleer & 
Breckenridge 

“* paid his draft favr. Linville 

“« Oliver & Douglas on Weigands certif. 

6 OS Ol Re ie ag " - 

McAleer & Breckenridge “ ” 

“«< “J. R. Smedberg 


1.25 
13.00 


46.20 
20.62 
20.25 


935.55 


Dr. 
$25 .00 
86.83 
13.15 
16.25 


10.00 


60.77 


~I 
“I Ou bo 
bo 


3 
18.2! 


308.12 


Dr. 
$25.00 


50.00 
150.00 
35.00 
75.90 
100.00 
66.60 
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July 10 To paid McAleer & Breckenridge 306 .37 
15 “ “ Weeds & Cornwell for sundries 34.78 
“<M. Moran 45.00 

16 “ “ Danl. Haughton 15.00 

June 9 “ cash paid Weigand 25.00 
928.65 


Savanah July 25 [18]62 
Captn. Langdon Cheves 


In a/e with G. D. Weigand 


1862 
June 30 To Bal from old a/c* 4.05 
“Cash paid by G. D. Weigand for wages 
at Gas Works 6.00 
. — ee iia Weed Cornwell & Co. 3.00 
0 “ “« «  « -joun 5. Moore & Co: 3.75 
” ce“ * Claghorn & Cunningham — 8.20 
= ec“ «~~ Southern Telegraph Co. 2.30 
es o “« “~~ Savannah Gas Lt. Co. 
(negro William) 2.00 
“c “< a4 “< ce “ is9 “ce ce 
(negro Charles) 1.15 
*“ Drayage Paid Goodwin on Retort Box 1.35 
31.80 
By Cash Received from R. H. & Son 25.00 


To balance 1.80 
KE. & O. E. 
* By bal from old a/c is meant that at last payment I received $25.00 
but paid out $29.05 as per bills rendd. 


G. D. W 

List. of Outstanding Accounts 
C. R. R. & Banking Co. for Solder $11.00 
T. B. Marshall & Co. Reeving Bolcks &c. 5.00 


Savannah Aug. 21 [18]62 


Capt. L. Cheves 

Sir, please inform me if you have heard anything from Maj. Alexander in 
regard to the Hydrogen App[aratu]s. I think it a pity that the thing should 
be dropped now that demonstration (comparative) has shown the last form 
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of App[aratu]s to be almost inevitably to be capable of being a decided asst. 
if not not altogether sufficient for the inflation of the balloon. I have 
endeavored to obtain a commission as a Lieutenant in Engineer Corps and 
have been enabled to procure influence sufficient I think to obtain it; but 
Captn. McCrady asked me if I had made Military Engineering a study and 
said that by accepting a commission I would be liable to be ordered to any 
point by myself to fortify, and as it has never been my study and I have no 
practice in field-work nor in using a field-instrument I declined sending any 
application as if employed on any other work than construction the proba- 
bilities are that results would but redound to my discredit. Capt. McCrady 
has very kindly offered to take me as an Asst. Engineer for wh. I would 
receive $90 per month and by that means I might acquire a practical 
knowledge of that which at present I have only a theoretical. If conveni- 
ent please have Maj. Willis pay the a/cs I rendered. ‘They were left at 
Habersham & Sons for you.® I should greatly prefer to continue in that 
branch of Engineering that is my speciality, provided I can in it render the 
government acceptable service. Cevor is to have his balloon ready by the 
middle of next week. Please also inform me what disposition you desire 
to make of the gas app[aratuJls on hand. The retort which I have taken 
out is cracked and burnt through in about twenty places. Trusting you 
will pardon the length of this communication, I am 
Respectfully 
G. Duffield Weigand 


Savannah Sept 14 1862 
Capt Langdon Cheves 
Charleston, S.C. 
Sir, 

To the balloon “Gazelle” which I built under your superintendence I 
furnished all the articles which are enumerated on the enclosed bill,® which 
as you [are] aware were lost with the balloon. 

Will you do me the favor to certify the correctness of it, that I may be 
refunded. The prices charged are some at original & some below original 
prices. 

Please attend to my request immediately as I shall start for Richmond 
with the new balloon in a few days. 

Very Respectfully 
Your obt servt 
Chas Cevor 


§ See above. 
*See below. 
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[Enclosure] 
Savannah Septbr 1862 
Confederate States War Department 
to Charles Cevor 


Net work attached to balloon “Gazelle” 110.00 
Car * _ " 25.00 
Concentrating hoop - . 18.00 
300 feet of leading hose “s - a 50¢ 150.00 
300 “ “ rope for anchor “ . 10.00 
1 anchor " sas 3.00 
75 yds Canvass 20.00 


$336 .00 


The above articles were furnished by me & were lost at the capture of the 


“Gazelle” on board the Steamer ‘‘Teazer’”’ on July 4, 1862. 


The End 
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A PROVISIONAL GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
SOUTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Heten G. McCormack 


Recently, Miss Elizabeth H. Jervey and the writer have been preparing 
a more extensive catalogue of the manuscripts in the Society’s collections 
than that which is now available. Because many months must elapse 
before the examination of all the collections, especially the large ones, can 
be completed and because the difficulties of travel at the present time permit 
fewer persons to consult the manuscripts themselves, it has been decided 
to print in the Magazine from time to time descriptions of selected collec- 
tions. It is hoped that at the conclusion of this series the Society will be 
in a position to publish a complete guide with such additions and correc- 
tions as experience may show to be desirable. 

As far as possible the accession record of the Society has been followed 
in classifying the manuscripts and in numbering the resultant classes; hence 
Accession No. 1394, though it includes only one item, appears as a separate 
class, while Accession No. Ac 32, including as many as 424 items, is also a 
single class. Manuscripts not included in the accession record (because 
they were received prior to its commencement in 1902, or for other reasons) 
have been numbered arbitrarily. These numbers are preceded by the 
letters ‘‘Ac.”? Where a class consists of a single document, it is given a 
name descriptive of that document; to those consisting of a greater number 
the name of the person or family with whom their contents are chiefly 
concerned is assigned unless the donor has stipulated that another name be 
used. In the latter case the class is called a ‘“‘collection’’; otherwise the 
term “papers” is used. Both manuscripts owned by the Society and those 
on deposit are included. Manuscripts which are not open for general use 
are indicated as “restricted.”?’ No document as such may be printed with- 
out the permission of the Society. 


1529. ANSONBOROUGH LOT PAPERS, 1768-1826, 8 items 


Documents relating to a lot of land in the division of Charleston known 
as Ansonborough. The series begins with leases from John Dart and Adam 
Spidile to William Moultrie and continues, after a gap, through the owner- 
ship of William McWhann, Frances Middleton (Mrs. John Middleton, later 
Mrs. Thomas Pinckney), Thomas Pinckney and others, John Middleton, 
and Mrs. Juliet G. Elliott. On this lot, now No. 14 George Street, stands 
the house started by John Middleton and completed by Thomas Pinckney. 
It is now occupied by the Commissioners of Public Works. 

Gift of the estate of Mrs. H. S. Holmes, of Charleston, 8. C. 
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Ac 35. JOHN BLAKE’S ORDERLY BOOK, 1778-1779, 1 volume 


Inventories of arms, accoutrements, and clothing and rolls of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of Captain John Blake’s Company of 
the Second Regiment. 

Folio volume, in board binding; all but 8 pages destroyed. 
Gift of Richard Bohun Baker, of Charleston, 8. C. 


1394. DE BRAHM PLAT, 1756, 1 item 


Plat of a lot in Charles Town, known by the number 155. It is shown 
to be divided by the “‘Curtain of the Fortifications and a Passage to the 
Parsonage.” The plat is done in ink and color, certified and signed by 
William de Brahm, Surveyor-General. The 1725 “Platt of Charles Town” 
in the possession of the Society shows lot 155 on the west side of King Street, 
below present Beaufain. 

Gift of Miss Edith Trapier, of Washington, D. C. 


Ac 9. HERON-LINING DECISION, 1751, 1 item 


The decision rendered to the Court of Common Pleas by Alexander 
Heron and John Lining, arbiters in a dispute between David Oliphant 
(“practitioner in Physic in Charles Town and surgeon to the three Inde- 
pendent Companies in South Carolina’’) and Paschal Nelson (commander 
of one of the companies) over medicine furnished by the former. 

Donor unknown. 


Ac 32. MANIGAULT PAPERS, 1751-1873, 424 items and 3 volumes 


These papers are concerned with four generations of the Manigault 
family. They begin with letters by and to Peter Manigault (1731-1773); 
continue with correspondence of Gabriel Manigault (1758-1809); deal, in 
the third generation, chiefly with Charles Izard Manigault (1795-1874); 
and conclude with letters and undated notes of Gabriel E. Manigault 
(1833-1899). 

Of greatest interest among the letters of Peter Manigault are those 
written from England to his father and mother, Gabriel and Ann Ashby 
Manigault, in Carolina, between 1750-1752. The letters of Gabriel Mani- 
gault were written to his wife, Margaret Izard Manigault, between 1787- 
1796. Mrs. Manigault’s letters to her husband are included, as well as 
some letters to her brother, George Izard. These letters are full of com- 
ment on family and social life. 

Of special interest in the correspondence of Charles Izard Manigault 
are: letters by Arthur Middleton, written from Harvard (1811-1813) ; letters 
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by Elizabeth Heyward Manigault (1825-1845); letters to his son, Louis, 
describing a trip into Canada, New England, and New York, which ends 
with a visit to the Crystal Palace Exhibition (1853); letters of Petty 
Vaughan, of London, concerning the purchase of the Copley portrait of 
his grandparents, Ralph and Alice deLancey Izard (1831-1832) ; letters from 
Anne Izard Deas concerning the publication of Ralph Izard’s correspond- 
ence (1840); letters from James Coward, overseer at Silk Hope (1841-1858), 
and from Thomas H. Hargrove, A. R. Bagshaw, and other overseers at 
Gowrie (1835-1845); and letters and accounts current from R. Habersham 
and Sons, factors of Savannah (1833-1865). 

Among the papers of Gabriel KE. Manigault are notes on art in South 
Carolina and lists of paintings owned in Charleston, notes on grape culture 
and wine-making with particular reference to South Carolina, and notes on 
the Manigault family. 

Also in the collection are two letters from Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
to Ralph Izard (1794); letters by Henrietta, Joseph, and Emma Barnwell 
Heyward (1815-1855); and a list of stockholders of the Moultrie House, « 
hotel built on Sullivan’s Island, 1849-1850. 

The manuscript books in the collection are: a record of weather observa- 
tions made by Gabriel Manigault, started in Geneva in 1776 and concluded 
in Charleston in 1804; extracts from a Journal kept by Mrs. Ann Ashby 
Manigault beginning January 1, 1754, ending in 1781, copied by her grand- 
son, Gabriel Manigault; a plantation memorandum book of Silk Hope, 
1861-1873. 

The bulk of this material was obtained by Miss Mabel L. Webber, late 
Secretary of the Society, at the dispersal of the Manigault family papers. 
Included also are other items given to the Society by Mrs. James Smalls 
(201-208); Miss Frances Jervey (1814); Samuel G. Stoney (Ac 120); and 
a few items purchased (Ac 87). 

Six letters of Peter Manigault (1750-1752) were published in the South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XV (1914), p. 114 ff; and 
the Diary of Mrs. Ann Ashby Manigault in the same, XX (1919), pp. 57-63, 
128-141, 204-212, 256-59; and XXI (1920), pp. 10-23, 59-72, 112-120. 


1992. JOHN STONEY PORCHER PAPERS, 88 items, 3 volumes 


Documents pertaining to the settlement of the estate of Francis Marion 
by Peter Gaillard; estate of Joseph Couturier by Peter Gaillard; estate of 
Theodore Gourdin by T. R. Gourdin; estate of Peter Gaillard by Thomas W. 
Porcher; also miscellaneous papers pertaining to land, and an abstract of 
title to Mexico plantation. The volumes are account books. 

Gift of family of the late Capt. John Stoney Porcher, of El Paso, Texas. 
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1380. EDWARD RUTLEDGE LETTERS, 1793-1799, 8 items 


Eight letters written to his daughter, Sarah (1782-1855) then living in 
the household of Thomas Pinckney, to whose care, as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States in London, the letters are addressed. They 
mention her studies which included reading, writing, French, geography, 
playing, and dancing; express concern for her health and happiness; and 
send messages of appreciation for the gifts which she sent from England 
to her family. Sarah Rutledge was the author of Carolina Housewife, or 
House and Home, by a Lady of Charleston, 1851. 

Purchased from Forrest H. Sweet, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Ac 119. SANDERS-BROUGHTON PAPERS, 1703-1836, 48 items, 
5 volumes 


A collection of land grants, conveyances, wills, marriage settlements, 
inventories, letters, etc. Persons prominently mentioned are: William 
Sanders and Ann Broughton Sanders (his wife), Lawrence Sanders, Joseph 
Sanders, and Ann Broughton. The volumes are account books. 

Gift of Clarence Blair Mitchell, New York, N. Y. 


Ac 19. JOHN CHRISTIAN SENF’S REPORT ON THE SANTEE 
CANAL, 1800, 1 volume 
This seems to be Col. Senf’s final report to the President and Board of 
Directors of the Santee Canal Company, dated November 11, 1800. The 
text appears to be written by an amanuensis, but is signed: ‘“‘Ch. Senf.” 
The first thirty-nine pages have marginal references to general and particu- 
lar plans. The general plan, apparently Col. Senf’s own plan, made to 
accompany the report, though no longer included in the volume, is also 
in the custody of the Society. The thirty-eight particular plans cannot be 
found. 
Folio volume, paper binding, 55 pages. 
Deposited by the late William Cain, of St. John’s Berkeley, through Henry 
A. Dwight, of Pinopolis. 
Published in South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXVIII 
(1927), pp. 9-21, 112-131. 


Ac 46. J. ADGER SMYTH LETTERS, 1861-1864, 90 items 

Written to his wife from military camps and battlefields in South Carolina 
and Virginia. The main body of the collection gives an almost day-by-day 
account from March through August, 1864, of the movements of Com- 
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pany A, of the 25th South Carolina Volunteers, Gen. Johnson Hagood’s 
Brigade, in which the writer was Quartermaster-Sergeant. 
Gift of Mrs. John Bennett, Charleston, 8. C. 


1999. WESTON PAPERS, 1786-1869, 216 items, 1 volume 


A collection of land papers (grants, deeds, mortgages, etc.) relating to 
plantations in Georgetown District, on Peedee River (1786-1869); rice 
plantation documents including bills of sale and tax inventory, lists of 
negroes, account sales of rice, etc. (1839-1867) ; documents in the settlement 
of the estate of Dr. Paul Weston (1830-1847); tradesmen’s bills, principally 
centering around the furnishing of a house (1848-1865); Francis Weston’s 
matriculation cards at the Medical College of South Carolina (1830-1832). 
Gift of Francis Marion Weston. 


(To be continued) 








JOURNAL OF GENERAL PETER HORRY 
(Continued from January) 


{Wednesday 15 Sep*. 1813} Cool Morning North Wind, but very foggy I 
was very Sick Last Night, I Sent off this morning a Boat to Blunts assis- 
tance & added two more Negroes Cuggo & Zemo to his former Number 
of five—both myself & Ja*. Guignard wrote to Mr: Blunt, Relative to 
his Coming up in the boat Sent him for the Goods Saved—Saw Mr Jas. 
Guignard before Breakfast—Mr’. Jn° Smith! Richardson Ann & Martha 
Bay Called on me. It Rained today & I had Planted in my Garden Some 
Seeds Gave me by M*. Bay, I Yesterday wrote a Long Letter to M*. 
Horry— drew Today Ten Pecks Corn for my Negroes—Received by War- 
ings Waggon 500 Bricks, 500 d°. & 500 d° wrote a Long Letter to Thomas 
Mitchell of George Town Received by Guignards Waggon floring boards 
from Taylors Mill—A House was formed this Morning & business Com- 
menced,? The Governor® has Arrived—Rec*. by Major Smith Son Savage 
$231.37 Cents for 13 Barr’. Rice Sold by Thomas Blunt 9 Sep‘. 1813—Col’. 
Huggins is Arrived here‘—rec*. a Waggon Load of Scantling & Fetheredge 
from Wades Mill by his Waggon 

(29.] Thursday. 16% Sept. 1813.} Rec*. Last night by Mt. Guignard’s Wag- 
gon 25. flooring Boards—Col°. Huggins & hisSon Called on me Last Night— 
This morning Ja’. Guignard, Doctor Blythe, M™* Bay & her Daughter Ann 
Called on me. I Sent my Strong Negroes to Get off the boat w°. we failed 
in Getting off Yesterday—a Thick Foggy Morning. Wind at North, Sarah 
& Margaret Bay Called on me before breakfast.—I wrote a Letter to 
Thomas Blunt (at George Town) & Sent it by Mail—Received a Letter 
from M*. Chapple & Answered it Immediately—Jn°. Smith Richardson 
Called on me, Received by Ja* Guignard Waggon, from Taylors Mill 
boards—wrote a letter to Joseph Manigaunt® at Ch* Ton & Sent it by 
Post—Today about 12 OClock the hired Boat with 4 hands Sot out from 
Granby to Go to M'. Blunt, at M'. Palmers Plantation, ab‘. this time fell 
a Shower of Rain—after night wrote a few Lines to M's. Horry, Sent her 
two Letters by Guignards boy. who went the 17 Instant.—Goddard Simons 
& M:°.Gill Visited me—{Friday 17*°.} Cloudy Morning wind at North 
began to Raise Blocks & Cills to my Dwelling House & will Raise the House 
I hope today, Ann, Sarah & Margaret Bay. Called on me a Columbia 





1 Smyth. 
2 On a special session of the General Assembly called by the governor. 
3 Joseph Alston, governor from December 11, 1812 to December 17, 1814. 


4 Nathan Huggins, one of the representatives from Prince George’s Parish, Winyah. 
5 Manigault. 
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News Paper of Today gives the Governors Message, tis very [30] Friday 
17% Sept. 1813. Continued} Lengthly & contains Great Patriotism & 
Energy in defence of his Country, his abilities has never been doubted & 
I have no doubt of the goodness of his heart, his Property & Family must 
bind him If no other motives are Necessary—*Bought Bacon, Whisky & 
Rice for Negroes Raising the House—M". Ja*. Guignard Called on me, 
we Conversed on the Subject of my Getting Lands for my Gang of Negroes, 
M's. Bay called on me, about Mid Day it Rained very hard, the wind being 
Southerly, Sills & Lower Joices being fixed, Received a Letter from Cleland 
Kinloch, & Answered it Immediately, Simons & M¢°.Gill Visited me also 
John Smith Richardson, Agreed w.a Methodist Man to finish my Chimney 
by Wednesday next for $20. Saw the Huggines Father & Son—Raised 2 
Sides of the Lower Story of my House—Lieut. Allston, M°Gill & Goddard 
Visited me after night— 
{Saturday 18°:} Very Cloudy, & warm, Wind at West, It rained all last 
night. (Billy Sick) I wrote to M'- Palmer who resides near the Santee 
Canal to Save my Effects that may be found in Pettiauger boat after my 
Overseer had Left her & to write me thereof.—Entervals it yet Rains— 
Mr. Willey Brick Layer this Morning Got to Work on the Chimney— 
[31] Saturday 18*- Sept™. 1813. Continued.} This Morning John Waties 
& young DeSausure Called on me, abt. 10 OClock the weather Cleared & 
Sun came out, Ann & Margaret Bay Visited me this forenoon, Bought 2 
Baskets & 1%. Assoefaela {Sunday 19*.} Sick Last night, Cloudy Weather 
& warm, Wind Eastwardly—Ann & Sarah Bay Visited me before breakfast. 
I rode out to the State House, & heard Mr’. Lance Officiate to a full Audi- 
ance, many Members of the House were Present.—This morning Saw Mr’. 
Cassells Sanders Guignard & Doctor Blythe—Saw at the State House, 
Judge Gaillard & his family & Sundry Gentlemen as follows Daniel. 
Elliot? Huger. Ben: Huger, M'. Cokley—Mr. M:°.Gill, Mt. Habermont 
Jun’. Doctor Fisher, M'. Jas. Guignard, M'. Andrew Bay & Ladies M*™. 
Bay & her Daughters, Ms. Blythe, M'™* Habermount, M's. Chapple, Miss 
Lynch & 3 Miss Bowmans, Lieu*‘*. Allston & Spark. Major Chapple—M? 
6 General Horry, judging by earlier comments in these memoirs, was not politically 
friendly to Governor Alston, yet he did not hesitate to accord praise to his message 
and his character. Quite different are the interpretations of Anya Seton in My 
Theodosia of the ability, character and accomplishments of Governor Alston, although 
her opportunities for ascertaining the truth were exceedingly limited. Alston’s 
inaugural address and his annual and special messages to the General Assembly are 
to be found in the journals in the office of the Historical Commission, yet Miss Seton 
did not go there and examine them and, judging by much that is in her book, she 
didn’t want to find anything favorable to Alston, his wife, his family or South Caro- 
lina. If she examined any authentic sources she made a lamentable failure in truth- 


fully interpreting what she saw. 
7 Elliott. 
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Tho*. R. Mitchell, Mt. Goddard, Mr. Daniel. Mr. Goodin—Miss Goodwin 
M*. Guignards Sen’. & Junior, M™. Youngblood & Shingleton called on me 
this afternoon—I wrote a Letter to Miss Frances Mayrant.—& M=— 
Blythe & Withers called on me before Sun Set {Monday 20} Clear Sun 
Shine Morning. Wind at West—Both Carpenter & brick Layer at Work 
[32] Monday 20°. Sep™. Continued} The following Persons Visited me 
before Breakfast. to Say—M'= & Martha Bay, Ja* Guignard, also his 2 
sons. also W™. Bay & Mr. Jenkins, Ann. Sarah & Margaret Bay—After 
Breakfast Margaret Bay Visited me & after Dinner, M* Taitum, Simons 
& Me.Gill....1I bought Rice and Bacon for Carpenters—. Received by 
Guignards Waggon. broad Lathing for Pailing about Sundown Benjamin 
Ison with M* Horry Arrived from the high Hills Santee & Immediately, 
M*. James Guignard & M*™ Bay with their Families Visited her— 
{Tuesday 21**.} Clear Sun Shine Morning, wind N°. West, Today we 
shall Attempt House Keeping with Such means as we have in our Power 
before Dinner the following Persons Visited us—Ann & Sarah Bay. Mr'. 
Willey (no Brick this morning) M"™. Bay & Margaret Bay. James Guignard 
& his Daughters, M'. Bay. Jenkins & Simons, Martha Bay & Jn°: Waties— 
I rode out & Got 4!>. Large Nails from Mt. Habermont Shop, M*. Ja’ 
Gigniard Visited us this Morning finished Raising our Dwelling House, 
M*. Horry unwell today Wrote a Note to M'.. Willey, Brick Layer, to Get 
me Bricks—Saw M* Spark—Betsey Ioor Sent me Some beans & dried 
Pears— 

[33] Tuesday 21s* Sept. 1813—Continued} Bought Sundries towards house 
Keeping, as #* Bill after Dinner the following Persons Called on us, Ann 
Sarah & Margaret Bay & their Mother, William Bay, & Ja’,, Guignard also 
Col*. Huggins & Tho*: R. Mitchell Esqr. I Received a Letter from Tho’. 
Blunt—{ Wednesday 22%} Clear & warm Morning, wind at South. To- 
day Dwelling House was finished Raising; bought Beef & Bacon (before 
breakfast was Visited by (—Drew 10 Pecks Corn to Grind) the following 
Persons—(Nero is sick) = Mr". Bay, Sarah Bay, Margaret, Bay. FEliza- 
beth & Sarah Guignard (M's. Guignard & Ben Ioor Visited me before 
Dinner; & after Dinner—was Visited by—Sarah, & Martha Bay & Guig- 
nards 2 Children, I rode out & Viewed our Garden & Haygard and Mr’. 
Taitum & Hanah Visited us 

Thursday 234.} Cloudy & warm morning, Wind S° West. made Alterations 
in the Kitchen to Receive our Household furniture Expected by Pittiauger 
Boat next Sunday.—Nero & his Son absent today—Visited us before 





Dinner—Sarah Bay, Huggins’s (Father & Son)—Ch’. Mayrant, Ben: loor— 
Gignards 2 daughters & Mr". Jas’. Gignard—Rec? Last Night by Wades 
Waggon 20:2 Inch plank—{34] Thursday 234- Sept. Continued} The follow- 
ing Persons Visited us after Dinner—Martha & Margaret Bay, Ja*: Gig- 
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nard, Mr’. Willey, Opened two doors in Gable End upstairs of our Kitchen, 
& Raised a House in the Garden—Saw Robt, Waring—I rode out to my 
Garden & to Colledge & Supped w. M's Bay & her family. Saw there Miss 
Blackburns &c* {Friday 24¢} Clear Sun Shine Morning Wind at S°. W*. 
made a Small Lader & floored the Kitchen up Stairs, Garden House Con- 
tinued & finished today—(Buddy Sick) Persons Visited us before Dinner as 
follows. (Paid Ja’ Gignard (for Nero & Son) framing our House bal*. $31), 
—Mr. Hill (a Souldier) Sarah Bay, Doctor Hughs, Doct?. Blythe, Ann 
Martha & Margaret Bay. Elz: & Sarah Gignard—bought 10". 5¢ Nails of 
Habermont—Rec?: by Guignards Waggon 2000 Shingles—I Supped w*. 
Ja’. Gignard & his family bought 2 Baskets 3/: {Saturday 25*.} Clear & 
Cool Morning Wind at South, floored above the house. & made Shelves. in 
Rooms Persons Visited us before Dinner are Sarah Bay, & Margaret & Ann 
Bay——(Carried forwards) [35] Saturday 25 Septt, 1813.} Continued, 
Raised floor of Garden House, with Ground & ditched around the ‘said 
House—all Ready to receive my boat Negroes & Household Furniture— 
Gourdine Esq’. & Judge Gaillard Called on me about’ Dark 

Reader,—Thus far has P. Horry’s Life been Continued « as he finds this 
mode of writing, diverts his mind & time Passes without Pain; & diverts 
him from himself, he thinks to Continue so doing till his Desolution, he has 
now Changed his Scenes of Life; Left the Low Country, for Columbia; 
where no Relation of his own Resides—Time only will Shew if he has 
Changed for the better & if he will have any Real friends by Such a Change— 
Fortune have not hetherto favoured him tho’ She Protected him in the 
Revolutionary War, She has Left him to fell much distress since. 


(To be continued) 








NOTES AND REVIEWS 





This department will print queries concerning South Carolina 
history and genealogy. Copy should be sent to The Editor, 
South Carolina Historical Society, 164 King Street, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 











The eighty-ninth annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical Society 
was held at the Fireproof Building on Wednesday, January 12. The follow- 
ing officers were re-elected for the ensuing year: Dr. William Way, president; 
J. H. Easterby, John Bennett, N. B. Barnwell, and Samuel G. Stoney, 
vice-presidents; William M. Means, Edward Manigault, Miss Alice R. Huger 
Smith, Miss Anna W. Rutledge, Dr. Joseph I. Waring, Miss Anne K. 
Gregorie, KE. Milby Burton, Robert N.S. Whitelaw, and Mrs. John Bennett, 
curators; Miss Elizabeth H. Jervey, secretary-treasurer and librarian; and 
J. H. Easterby, editor. 

Mr. Means, chairman of the building committee, reported substantial 
progress in the renovation of the apartment in the Fireproof Building which 
is to serve as a library, office, and exhibition room. Difficulties of securing 
materials and workmen under war conditions had prevented the completion 
of the work on schedule, but the hope was held out that the transfer of the 
headquarters of the Society from the Charleston Library Society to the 
Fireproof Building might be made in the near future. Miss McCormack, 
special member of the staff, explained what had been accomplished thus 
far in removing the collections to the new quarters and announced com- 
mencement of work on a more thorough catalogue of the Society’s manu- 
scripts (see p. 111). A resolution, offered by Mr. Stoney, was passed 
authorizing an enquiry into the legality and propriety of applying the 
Holmes Building Fund to the cost of further improvements of the Fire- 
proof Building. 

The Secretary reported that twenty-four applications for membership 
had been received since the last annual meeting. Those not previously 
voted upon were approved, thereby increasing the number of members to 
293—an advance of eighty-four during the past two years. The new mem- 
bers include, in addition to those whose names have been listed in previous 
editions of the Magazine: Mrs. Edward J. Murphy, W. Allen Moore, the 
High School of Charleston, Julian Mitchell, Jr. (all of Charleston), Mrs. 
L. B. Stoddard (Owings, 8. C.), Roy Black (Bolivar, Tenn.), Illinois State 
Historical Society (Springfield, Ill.), Mrs. John L. Quinn (San Fernando, 
Calif.), and Ensign H. C. McInvaill (Conway, 8. C.). Announcement 
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was made of the death since the last annual meeting of Mr. William 
Elliott, of Columbia, 8S. C., and Professor Charles M. Andrews, of New 
Haven, Conn., who had been members of the Society for many years. 

The Secretary also reported the following gifts not heretofore acknowl- 
edged in this department: a letter of Major Pendleton and a letter of 
James L. Petigru (from Charles F. Jenkins), two letters of James L. Petigru 
(from Miss Emma B. Richardson), letter of George Washington (from 
Mrs. Edwin Parsons), a Glover Family Bible (from William L. Glover), 
issue of the Charleston Observer of June 22, 1833 (from the Charleston Free 
Library), Charleston City Directory, 1867-1868 (from M. P. Conlon), 
Robert M. Torrence, Torrence and Allied Families (from the author), 
R. LeB. Bowen, Colonial Money and Its Counterfeiting (from Frederick S. 
Peck), G. Debien, Notes D’ Histoire Colonial, 1683-1715 (from Theodore D. 
Jervey), a file of ninety-five volumes of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register (from Ernest Flagg), an extensive collection of his- 
torical periodicals (from The Charleston Historical Commission), and 
The Carolina Low Country (from René Ravenel). 


The original of the following petition for the incorporation of the South 
Carolina Historical Society has recently come to light among the archives 
in the custody of the Historical Commission of South Carolina, and a 
photostatic copy has been generously transmitted to the Society. The 
petition is undated, but it was probably presented in 1856, for on December 
20 of that year its prayer was granted through ‘‘An Act to Incorporate 
Certain Religious and Charitable Societies for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, and to Renew and Amend the Charters of Others Heretofore Granted.” 
At the same session an appropriation of $500 was made for three successive 
years to enable the Society to commence the publication of its collections. 

“To the Honourable the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina the Petition of James L. Petigru, 
James Moultrie, Wm. H. Trescott, W. James Rivers, F. A. Porcher, Ogden 
Hammond and others 


Respectfully sheweth: 


That your petitioners have associated themselves together under the style 
and title of the South Carolina Historical Society for the purpose of col- 
lecting, preserving and publishing documents in relation to the History of 
South Carolina, and that they conceive that the interests of their associa- 
tion will be better promoted if they have the advantage of a charter, 
That in compliance with a Resolution of your honourable body they have 
given due notice of their intention of making this application by repeated 
advertisements in one of the Charleston papers, 
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Your petitioners therefore pray that a charter of incorporation may be 
granted to the South Carolina Historical Society under such limitations 
and restrictions as are usual under similar circumstances: And your peti- 
tioners will ever pray «ce. 

Ogden Hammond 
Geo. 8. Bryan 

F. A. Porcher 


The Annual Repor! of the Historical Commission of South Carolina for the 
fiscal year 1942-1943 records the publication during that period of Volume 
III of Accounts Audited of Revolutionary Claims and the Journal of the 
Commons House of Assembly, November 20, 1695—November 28, 1695. 
Both were edited by Alexander 8S. Salley, secretary to the commission. 


The historical appendix of the 1942 edition of the Year Book of the City 
of Charleston (compiled by A. J. Tamsberg, Clerk of Council) contains two 
articles: ““Notes on ‘The Bedstead Tomb’ at St. Michael’s” by Anne King 
Gregorie and “Public Powder Magazines at Charleston” by Nora M. Davis. 


Catalogue of the Salley Collection of the Works of Wm. Gilmore Simms. 
(Columbia: Printed for A. 8. Salley by the State Company, 1943. Pp. 
121. $4.00.) 

Nearly sixty years ago Mr. A. 8. Salley began collecting first editions of 
the works of William Gilmore Simms. From first editions he turned to 
‘‘all editions and printings of each of the eighty separate works of Simms.” 
As his collection grew, Mr. Salley ‘also hunted editions with peculiarities, 
such as an omitted copyright that was supplied with a printed slip pasted 
in.” Some editions were issued in both substantial bindings and in paper 
wrappers; he has tried to secure all of both. In his diligent search for 
Simms items, he has discovered and purchased “several titles that he has 
not found in any of the bibliographies.” 

For many years the Salley Collection in Columbia has furnished inspira- 
tion and assistance to students of Southern history and literature. Now 
a catalogue of this collection is available, well printed and attractively 
bound. Though small, the book is admirably complete; it is a work 
to be welcomed with appreciative applause, for it is the product of a 
lifetime spent in devoted study, a definitive work by an eminent Simms 
bibliographer. 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of a handsome portrait of Simms; other 
illustrations are a picture of Simms’s home in Barnwell District, *‘Wood- 
lands;”’ a facsimile of a letter from Simms to R. P. Collins; and a page of 
copy of a magazine article written by Simms. 
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The divisions of the catalogue are simple but adequate. The items, 
numbering almost five hundred, eighteen of them published in Europe, are 
chronologically arranged under the headings: “Poetry,” “Drama,” “Fic- 
tion,” “Anthologies,” ‘‘History,” ‘““Geography,” “Biography,” and ‘‘Re- 
views, Essays and Addresses.” Following these is a list of ‘‘First Editions 
Lacking’’—a few editions that Mr. Salley has been unable to obtain. 





All desirable bibliographical information is furnished, with comments 
by the collector on irregularities and facts of especial interest or significance. 
Dedications are also included—an effective refutation of Trent’s charges 
that Simms was contemptuously snubbed by Charlestonians and South 
Carolinians. Elsewhere (in the introduction to Mr. Salley’s edition of 
Simms’s The Sack and Destruction of the City of Columbia, S. C.), he points 
out that these dedications show that ‘Simms was on friendly, or intimate, 
terms with nearly every literary man in Charleston. And to many of those 
to whom he did not dedicate books he presented autographed copies of his 
books from time to time—to both men and women who were writers or 
were exponents of culture in one form or another in Charleston or elsewhere 
in the Low-Country of South Carolina. These people all possessed the 
open sesame to any circle in Charleston as did their friend Simms.” 

In the eleven pages devoted to Simms’s poetry, Mr. Salley lists each 
poem by title and gives the correct pagination for each. Throughout the 
catalogue in helpful footnotes he names songs by Simms which were set to 
music, cites appearances of works in magazines prior to their publication 
in book form, furnishes dates for the production of Michael Bonham at the 
Charleston Theater in 1855, mentions the dramatization and production of 
Simms’s novel, The Partisan, at the National Amphitheater, Philadelphia, 
in 1850, and comments on the authorship of works published anonymously 
or under pseudonyms. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Simms, Mr. Salley has labored indefatigably 
to assist in the restoration of Simms to his rightful place in American litera- 
ture. Now, in his Catalogue, he has offered an important and valuable 
bibliographical aid to students and scholars who are seriously interested in 
the works of one of South Carolina’s greatest men of letters. 

J. Allen Morris 


The annual meeting of the Charleston Historical Commission was held 
on February 17, 1944, at its new headquarters at 5 Exchange Street. 
Daniel Ravenel was re-elected chairman. Other members of the com- 
mission, recently re-appointed by City Council, are: J. H. Easterby, 
Stuart Dawson, E. Milby Burton, Dr. Joseph I. Waring, and Isaac M. 
Bryan. 
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A History of First Presbyterian Church, Cheraw, S. C., by D. 8. Matheson 
(55 pages) has recently been published under the authority of the Session 
of that church. 


Anna Wells Rutledge has contributed to Gazette des Beaux-Arts (XXIV, 
1943) an article entitled “Early French Sculpture in the Southern United 
States, 1562-1564” which deals with the column erected by the French at 
Port Royal, 8. C., and a column and shield placed at La Caroline on the 
St. John’s River in Florida. 


The Carolinian Florist of Governor John Drayton of South Carolina, 
1766-1822. With Water-color Illustrations from the Author’s Original Man- 
uscript and an Autobiographical Introduction. Edited by Margaret Babcock 
Meriwether. (Columbia: The South Caroliniana Library of the University 
of South Carolina, 1943. Pp. xxiv, 133. $5.50.) 

The library at the University of South Carolina now devoting itself 
exclusively to the preservation of state historical materials has chosen for 
its initial publication the Carolinian Florist of John Drayton. It would be 
hard to imagine a more appropriate selection, particularly as the author 
was the versatile man whom the University very properly regards as its 
founder. ‘There is a special propriety, too, in the fact that the first appear- 
ance in print of this early study of our flora should have been sponsored by 
the Palmetto Garden Club of South Carolina. But, however happy this 
choice unquestionably was, it raises a problem for the magazines which do 
not extend their efforts beyond the historical field. In the present case, 
the best solution seemed to be a collaboration by two critics—one dealing 
with the historical and the other commenting on the botanical aspects of 
the volume. 

The achievements of John Drayton, like those of too many other South 
Carolinians, have become obscured. Anyone can tell you that he was twice 
governor, that he edited the papers of his distinguished father, William 
Henry Drayton, and, possibly, that he compiled A View of South Carolina, 
or what is more frequently referred to as the first state handbook. There 
are few, however, who have any idea of the nature of Drayton’s service in 
the office of chief magistrate or in the several other public positions which 
he occupied at various times during a period of more than a quarter of a 
century, and few have an adequate appreciation of the value of his con- 
tributions to geography and botany. Even so thorough a work as the 
Dictionary of American Biography could find nothing further to say of his 
View than that it was probably inspired by Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, a 
conclusion which itself has since been questioned (this Magazine, XX XIX, 
pp. 68-70). 
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Of the many notes and papers which probably once comprised the Dray- 
ton manuscripts only nine volumes are now available. Mrs. Meriwether 
has drawn upon all of these for her brief but delightful preface, and one, a 
short autobiographical sketch, she has wisely reproduced in full. These 
two accounts will obviously remain the standard source of information 
about John Drayton until a more exhaustive work has been written—one 
which, it may well be hoped, Mrs. Meriwether will undertake. 

Naturally, from the point of view of both the editor and the sponsors of 
the present volume, the most important of the Drayton manuscripts are 
the two copies of the Carolinian Florist. The first was presented by the 
author in 1798 to the Charleston Library Society with the explanation that 
it was an adaptation in English of the Latin Flora Caroliniana of Thomas 
Walter, published in London in 1788. Nine years later Drayton gave the 
University a second copy containing much additional data either gathered 
in the field or selected from André Michaux’s Flora Boreali-Americana 
which had appeared in the meantime. These two manuscripts, marginal 
notes from Drayton’s copy of Michaux, and the plant lists published in his 
View of South Carolina have been ‘‘quilted together” to produce the printed 
version of the Carolinian Florist. 

So modest are the claims of both author and editor that the critic is 
tempted to acknowledge himself entirely disarmed at the outset. Certain 
questions, however, must be answered. Was Drayton’s work sufficiently 
original to entitle him to a place among South Carolina botanists? Obvi- 
ously his reputation cannot be made to rest upon the discovery of new 
species, for he added only one, the yellow honeysuckle (now known as 
Lonicera flava Sims). Rather must it depend upon the fact that he added 
to the lists of Walter and Michaux extensive data regarding distributions, 
habitats, months of flowering, and economic uses. As this information 
has been repeated in practically all subsequent lists of the state’s flora, it 
can hardly be doubted that Drayton’s contribution was one of importance; 
and it is only fair to add that the extent of this contribution probably would 
have been greater if Drayton had not abandoned his work at the time of the 
appearance of the Flora Carolinxensis of his fellow-townsman, Dr. John 
L, E. W. Shecut. 

One will also wish to ask whether the Drayton manuscripts have enough 
importance at the present time to justify the labor and the expense of print- 
ing them in full. The answer will depend upon the interest and taste of the 
individual. From the purely scientific point of view, the volumes might 
have continued to serve their purpose just as well had they remained in 
manuscript, available to the few specialists who would have occasion to con- 
sult them. The fact that their substance has already appeared in the View 
adds point to this argument. On the other hand, they shed much light on 
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the history of botanical study in this state, not only revealing the stage to 
which the science had advanced in Drayton’s day but also showing the 
progress of an individual over a period of years. Considering the reluctaneg 
with which historians have accepted any evidence of scientific interest in 
the South, it is well that these documents can now be made available in 
every library of the country. 

Finally, there is the question: Has the editor presented the Carolinian 
Florist in a manner best calculated to accomplish her purpose, namely, 
to give ‘‘a complete accounting of Drayton’s botanical knowledge’’? She 
is to be commended for attempting the delicate task of combining all the 
evidence in one document, but the results could hardly have been expected 
to be entirely satisfactory. The writer is inclined to believe that some con- 
fusion could have been avoided if Walter’s provisional ‘‘Anonvmos”’ names 
as recorded in the 1798 manuscript had been dropped in favor of Michaux’s 
names which appear in the later manuscript, for while care has been exer 
cised in noting synonyms, some are allowed to pass unnoted (e.g., a footnote 
on page 6 says Walter’s Anonymos umbrosa is Micranthemum umbrosum, 
but no comment is offered for Micranthemum orbiculatum, lower on the 
page, which is Michaux’s name for the same plant). Further confusion 
occurs when the editor undertakes to associate each of the genus names, 
as Drayton used them, with some modern family, genus, or species. For 
instance, on page 10 the genus Herttiera is equated to a family, and on the 
same page the genus Cornucopia [Cornucopiae] is equated to a species. In 
other cases corrections are lacking, and in a few they are not up to date. 
(Judging from the bibliography, the extensive taxonomic literature, 80 
necessary for the highly technical task of tracing synonyms, was not suffi- 
ciently available to the editor.) Botanists interested in the binomials 
offered in the footnotes will regret that the authorities are omitted. Never- 
theless, by these efforts Mrs. Meriwether has increased the value of the 
printed Florist for the amateur in a way that Drayton would have approved, 

Handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated with Drayton’s own 
flower plates, the volume will please all booklovers. 

J. H. Easterby and Kenneth W. Hunt 











